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Airlift Fleet Reserve 


HE AIR transport industry has always been 

called an auxiliary to the national defense but 
the Korean crisis proved that very little has ever 
been done to implement this high-sounding generality 
with actual planning. 

The fleet of almost 500 four-engined transport 
planes owned by the airlines 
is a basic asset to the De- 
fense Department in an 
emergency. Half of this com- 
mercial fleet could be turned 
over to the military tempo- 
rarily without crippling com- 
mercial operations. But only 
a small part of this four- 
engined fleet is readily adaptable to military require- 
ments without major time-consuming and costly 
modifications. 

By a little simple planning and direction, and 
moderate cost, the Department of Defense can have 
in readiness a primary reserve fleet of 250 transport 
planes which could move a division of 10,000 men 
and essential supplies to any part of the world, sub- 
ject to fuel availability, within days or weeks after 
the start of any emergency. 

Discussions are being held within the govern- 
ment to find ways and means to make certain that 
there is a primary fleet of aircraft in reserve. It 
sn’t a difficult project if it is placed under the direc- 
ion of an individual or an agency who understands 

ir transport problems and who has the authority 
» act. 

There are three essential modifications neces- 
ry to turn commercial four-engined transports into 
primary reserve. These are: (1) extra fuel ca- 
‘ity for long-range flying; (2) suitable communica- 
ms and navigational equipment for use outside the 
S., and (3) heavy-duty floors, large cargo doors 
d high-density seating provisions. Some of the 
nmercial equipment now flying on overseas routes 
et part of the requirements but few planes being 
vn domestically can meet even one of the es- 
tials at the present time. 

For a fraction of the cost needed to build and 


intain its own fleet of 250 planes, tife a 


Defense should undertake a 
1 program to convert these « 
primary first-line fleet rese 
y, can the airline industry 
«..ential auxiliary to the nati 
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Douglas’ Veteran Transport Designer 
Arthur E. Raymond, 


vice president-engineering for Douglas Air- 
craft Co., has been a major influence on transport aircraft design 
for the past 22 years during which he served first as assistant 
chief engineer and then vice president of the company. With 
new emphasis now being placed on transport aircraft requirements, 
production is being accelerated on commercial and military Douglas 
designs which reflect Raymond's engineering talent and leadership. 
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SAFETY 


The year is 1929* and America is becoming more and more con- 
scious of travel by air. Stanley Switlik is manufacturing parachutes 
in his Trenton, New Jersey, factory and he’s worried. “Can a 
more efficient method be devised for landing passengers and 
cargo from airplanes in full flight?’’—he asks himself. Then! An 
idea is born. Why not equip airplanes with trap doors in the 
belly, then have each seat equipped with a parachute and ripcord 
attachment. Thus, passengers could be dropped through and 
gently lowered to earth. 


The idea was successfully tried and patented in America and 
foreign countries. From this dream for emergency exit evolved 
the present day ejection seats. 


Another first in Switlik’s continuing research for greater safety. 


*In November, 1929, ““DAS LUFTSCHIFF,” pub- 
lished in Berlin, illustrated Stanley Switlik’s revolu- 
tionary idea as shown here—international acclaim! 
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PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 


HANCOCK STREETS, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, VU. S. A. 
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Observers expect more shake-ups among top 
Defense Department personnel to follow Louis 
Johnson’s resignation as Secretary. Johnson 
had Pentagon well populated with personal sup- 
porters, most of whom are expected to follow 
him out. 





e 

Military Air Transport Service’s pre-Korean 
plan to have all C-54’s replaced with Boeing 
C-97’s and Douglas C-124’s by late ’52 or early 
‘53 has been stepped up a year, possibly 18 
months. It means a three-fold capacity increase. 
For parts and equipment suppliers, and civil 
contractors on maintenance, it means doubling 


present business. 
+. 


Look for government to impose renegotiation 
on military contracts even though Congress 
doesn’t pass new renegotiation law. Authority 
is contained in regular appropriations bill rider. 


* 

Top-level Pentagon planners now much more 
aware of need for adequate military air trans- 
port. Changing attitude at least partially due 
to fact that many present high officers have had 
military air transport experience. 

e 

Lightplane flying training being studied by 
Air Force as possible screening instrument for 
ivil schools. This is first AF interest shown in 
his phase of training activity since CPT days. 

e 

Establishment of an inter-agency organization 

» handle non-airline civil air mobilization plans 

being considered by CAA and National Se- 

rity Resources Board. 
@ 


Nothing new yet on plans reported some time 
» to name CAA Administrator Del Rentzel 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce with broad 
nsport powers. Insiders say situation is very 
et. 


e 
some airport officials now stating that in 
ent°of war it’s useless trying to camouflage 
ports, as was done in some cases during last 
. Effective job can’t be done, and it’s money 
sted, they claim. 


s 
\irlines’ all-freight flights will be increased 
‘th planes returning from Korean airlift. 
eight service suffered from requisitioning, 
hough airlines hauled much bigger loads on 
ular flights. 


e 
siLugust was record traffic month for number 


cirlines. Business is holding up; predictions - 


for a big September. 





100-Group Air Force Coming? 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have forwarded to the Presi- 
dent a new $40 billion-a-year rearmament program, 
which, if approved, would provide an Air Force of be- 
tween 90 and 100 groups by July 1, 1954 and a similarly 
expanded Naval air force, as well as an Army expansion 
to 20 divisions. 

The program would just about double the pre-Korean 
strength of the Air Force and Navy. The Navy would 
be able to operate 12 large and 15 small carriers in 
fiscal 1954; this compares with the present seven large 
and eight small carriers. 

To reach the planned strength by 1954, the expansion 
would have to start this fiscal year. It would add be- 
tween $10 and $20 billion to fiscal 1951’s $25 billion de- 
fense budget. The President is not expected to act on 
this program for several weeks 


Washington Line-Up 


Washington line-up on controls, priorities and alloca- 
tions, how to get money for plant expansion, etc., has 
been clarified by Truman’s executive order issued in 
connection with Defense Production Act. Most controls 
will be on voluntary basis for time being; how tough 
they become eventually remains to be seen. Commerce 
Secretary Sawyer has summed it up: “We shall use 
these powers only as it becomes necessary.” 


W. Stuart Symington, National Security Resources 
Board chairman, emerges as top coordinator and policy- 
maker. He’s to keep government agencies working to- 
gether. 


Priorities and allocations are delegated: Interior Dept., 
petroleum, gas, solid fuel, electric power; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, domestic transport, except air, which 
is under Commerce; Agriculture, food, farm equipment, 
etc.; Commerce, all other materials and facilities. Labor 
has manpower controls. 


Agency to watch is Commerce. For manufacturers and 
airlines, it’s most important. Established within Com- 
merce is National Production Authority, to determine 
materials requirements and how they'll be met. Ad- 
ministrator is William H. Harrison. One of first orders 
will place limits on industrial stockpiles of scarce and 
strategic materials. 

Prime contractors and suppliers have two ways to get 
loans: (1) Army, Navy, Air Force, Commerce, Interior, 
Agriculture, General Services Administration, can guar- 
antee public and private financing institutions against 
losses on loans to defense contractors and subcontractors 
for defense work; (2) RFC can make loans directly to 
private business. Some $2 billion will be available. 

Wage and price stabilization are under new agency, 
Economic Stabilization Agency. ESA will encourage 
voluntary action on part of industry, plan short and 
long-range policies. 


Length of controls: Allocations and priorities, loans and 
requisition authority run to June 30, 1952; price-wage, 
labor authority, other provisions, to June 30, 1951. 

Points to remember: Although voluntary actions play 
a big part, President, under Defense Production Act, 
can order companies to take defense contracts, and can 








control and requisition materials. In other words, the 


war powers are there if needed. 


What it means to the airlines: Commerce has control 
over airlines in this respect: if large defense airlift was 
needed, for example, airlines could be ordered to sign 
contract; planes could be requisitioned. However, mili- 
tary would approach airlines first on voluntary basis 
before going through these channels. 


Airlines Reduce Airlift Role 


Phasing out of commercial charter operations in the 
Pacific airlift starts Sept. 20, as six of nine prime con- 
tractors—Pan American, Northwest, United, Seaboard & 
Western, Transocean, Cal-Eastern—cut September ton- 
nage deliveries 10%. Alaska, Overseas National and The 
Flying Tiger Line are not affected by September cuts. 
All nine prime contractors will cut operations 20% in 
October; later reductions will depend on MATS’ ability 
to take over. MATS will try to maintain present ratio of 
two and one-half scheduled carriers’ planes to two non- 
skeds while phasing out. Prime contractors will have 
say-so as to how reduction is effected; if they can deliver 
same tonnage with fewer planes, MATS has no objection 
to withdrawing planes from lift operations. 


@ MANUFACTURERS 





P&W Engines by Ford: Although the deal hasn’t 
been closed, the first Air Force industrial mobilization 
contract to be implemented will probably be that of Ford 
Motor Co., for Pratt & Whitney R-4360 engines. 


Convair Orders: Navy has ordered 10 Consolidated 
Vultee P5Y-1 turbo-prop flying boats. Two “X” models 
had been ordered previously. Air Force is buying un- 
disclosed number of Convair T-29 navigation trainers 
(military version of Convair-Liner). 


F7U Order: The Navy has placed a medium-sized 
order out of fiscal 1951 funds for Chance Vought’s F7U 
Cutlass. 


GE Turbodyne Purchase: General Electric has 
concluded purchase of Northrop’s Turbodyne turbo-prop 
engine, and plans a modified version of the powerplant. 
GE is also building a high-power turbo-prop of its own 
design. 


Brazil Orders Cubs: Brazilian government has 
ordered 80 two-passenger Super Cubs for pilot training 
under the subsidized flying club plan. Delivery will 
bring to 600 the number of Piper planes shipped to Brazil. 


Over 10,000 Planes: Total planes to be ordered 
by military under expanded procurement will exceed 
10,000 “by a considerable margin,” says Adm. De Witt C. 
Ramsey, president of Aircraft Industries Association. 


New Adel Office: New offices have been opened 
by Adel Division, General Metals Corp., in the Stevens 
Bldg., 42 Third Ave., Mineola, L. I, N. Y., and Stamford, 
Conn., office has been closed. J. Perry Barker, eastern 
representative, is in charge. 


People: Alexander T. Burton, who has been assist- 
ant to the president of North American Aviation in charge 
of coordinating sales and customer relations, has been 
elected vice president. 

McCauley Corp., Dayton, O., propeller manufacturer, 
has elected following officers: president, S. G. Rose; vice 
presidents, S. M. Gamsu, chief engineer; W. B. Powell, 
sales manager, and W. W. Case, works manager. 


2—NEWS SECTION 





U. S$. Commercial Planes in Airlift 
Following is a list of U. S. commercial airplanes 
currently being used in the Korean airlift. Phasing 
out starts this week. 








No. & No. & 
Contractor Type Contractor Type 
Pan American* ...8 DC-4 Delta* 1 DC-4 

1 377 Braniff? .1 DC-4 
American' ...... 5 DC-4 United* si 6 DC-4 
Amer. Overseas' 1 377 Seabd. & West 5 DC-4 
Capital’ ..... 1 DC-4 Flying Tigers* 6 DC-4 
Eastern' er 4 DC-4 Transocean 7 DC-4 
Northwest* 5 DC-4 Overseas Nat'l 5 DC-4 
National? 1 DC-4 Alaska* 3 DC-4 
arta cial ag 3 DC-4 Calif. Eastern* 2 DC-4 

) 


Total: 65 — 63 DC-4, 2 Stratocruisers (377 


*Prime contractor 
‘Pan American subcontractor 
*Northwest subcontractor 
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G® PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


C-54 Cross-Wind Gear: Goodyear Aircraft Corp 
is making a cross-wing landing gear for a Douglas C-54, 
under contract with the Air Force. This represents larg 
est tricycle-geared plane to be so equipped. 


New Seibel Helicopter: Seibel Helicopter Co 


claims that its new S-4 two-place helicopter will be 


lowest-priced craft on U. S. market, costing $11,500 f.o.b 
Wichita. S-4 has design gross weight of 1,500 Ibs., empty 
weight of 950 lbs. and is powered by a Lycoming O- 
290-D 125-hp. engine which drives a two-blade rotor 
through a set of spiral-bevel gears. 


Convair’s Gross Increased: CAA has approved 


an increase in take-off gross weight of Convair-Line! 
to 41,790 lbs., up 1,290 lbs. Over 160 of the transports 
now in service can be licensed at this figure after modi 
fications. The Turboliner being built for Allison Divi 
sion of General Motors will also be licensed at the higher 
weight. 


Turbo-Prop C-124: Air Force has told Dougla 
Aircraft Co. to proceed with building of a prototype of 
a turbo-prop powered (Pratt & Whitney T-34) versio 
of the C-124 heavy transport. 


T-34 Boost: An increase in the rating of the new 
Pratt & Whitney T-34 turbo-prop from current 6,000 hp 
to 8,000 hp. within a year or two is hoped for by th 
Navy. 


@ miitary 


Contracts Signed: Following contracts have be 
awarded: Air Force with Pacific Airmotive Corp. (amou! 
not disclosed) for overhaul and modification of fou 
engined transports; Military Air Transport Service w!' 
Aircraft Engineering and Maintenance Co., subsidia! 
of Transocean Air Lines, over $3,500,000 for 1,000-h 
overhaul of C-54’s in Korean airlift; Air Materie] Con 
mand with Rhodes Lewis Co., Culver City, Calif., $2 
500,000 for armament components; Dixon Mfg. Co., 
Coffeyville, Kans., $395,784 for aircraft hydraulic jack 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp., Jamestown, N. Y., $207,156 i 
ball bearings; Barden Corp., Danbury, Conn., $144,300 
for ball bearings. 


(Continued opposite page 74) 
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- » Sheer beauty, inside and out! Custom inte- 
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News In Pictures 








— These three photos illustrate the 
Pack Plane Principle principle of the Fairchild XC-120 de- 
tachable fuselage Air Force transport. Top, the XC-120 flies into 
an airfield with its loaded pod attached. Center, the pod is de- 
tached and towed away from the airplane, so that it can be un- 
loaded without holding up the plane itself. Below, the tractor 
portion of the plane flies back to the rear base for another pod- 
load. It could, of course, pick up a return load in another pod, 
such as wounded evacuees in a_ hospital-fitted pod. Military 
strategists feel that detachable fuselage aircraft may be the answer 

to the fore-echelon supply problem. 





. This is the Navy's newest blimp, the “N"- 

Largest Blimp type non-rigid, being built by Goodyear 

Aircraft Corp. The largest non-rigid ever built, it measures 324 

feet from tip to tip. The net shrouding the ship is used to hold 

the helium-filled envelope down while the control car and power 

plants are being attached. The Navy has ordered five N-type ships 
for anti-submarine work. 
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SOURTESY OF TRANSWORLD AIRLINES) 


A Good Sign to Fly to... 


As the principal airport serving Madrid, Barajas is fully 
equipped to accommodate international airliners of all types and 
sizes. Esso Aviation Products and services are regularly relied on here as 
elsewhere along the airways of the world. Constant research and development 
on Esso Aviation Products keep pace and even anticipate the constantly 
changing requirements of modern aviation. The Esso winged oval 
symbolizes products of uniform, controlled quality backed by 

more than 40 years of aviation experience. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 











At Barajas Airport and throughout Spain, the marketer of Esso Aviation 
Products is Standard Oil Company of Spain, S.A. 


SO EXPORT CORPORATION, AVIATION DEPARTMENT, 25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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The modification program is not difficult in 
itself but one important item must be taken into ac- 
count. Strengthening of the sub-floor structure of 
four-engined equipment to make it useful for heavy 
cargo adds considerable weight. In commercial oper- 
ations additional weight means less payload and pay- 
load is the primary economic factor in the airline 
industry. 

Thus the Department of Defense must be pre- 
pared to compensate the airlines operating the equip- 
ment burdened with additional weight. Such pay- 
ment should not be mixed up with air mail pay but 
should be a direct compensation based on the pay- 
load loss due to flying dead weight. Such compen- 
sation will be small compared to the additional fleet 
reserve readily available in an emergency. 

Compensation to the carriers for carrying dead 
weight would not establish a precedent. The Navy 
long ago undertook a program of modifying merchant 
ships so they could be transferred readily for war 
duty. The difference here is that the few tons of dead 
weight meant very little on ships grossing thousands 
of tons, but a few hundred pounds means a great deal 
in airline economics. 

Not all of the modifications add weight while 
the planes are operating commercially. Heavy-duty 
floors can be designed, built and then stored. Com- 
munications and navigational equipment can like- 
wise be built and stored. Floor fasteners for high- 
density seats need to be designed and built, and the 
seats procured and stored. The basic structure sup- 
porting a large cargo door can be strengthened, the 
large door itself can be designed and built, and then 
stored. 

If the planning is intelligently directed and 
executed, everything can be arranged so that the 
entire primary reserve fleet can be altered within 
hours, or a few days at most, for immediate use in 
moving troops and equipment. It is a program so 
common-sense in concept and so relatively simple 
to execute that one wonders why it hasn’t been done 
long ago. Here’s hoping that the Korean crisis was 
the lesson needed to make a fleet conversion pro- 
gram effective. 


Railroad Unions 


OW THAT the Air Line Pilots Association is 

moving ahead in its long-range plan of organiz- 
ing or aiding in the organization of independent craft 
unions covering stewardesses, mechanics, dispatchers, 
communications employes, and other groups of em- 
ployes in the airline industry, a word about the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks would seem to be in 
order. 

Whatever one’s views about ALPA may be, one 
of its prime assets has been its independence from 
old-time unions associated with other forms of trans- 
port. Since unions are accepted as a permanent part 
of the airline industry, such unions should not be 
allied with competing forms of transportation. Some 
airline employes have been misled by the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks into thinking they were join- 
ing a union basically concerned with transportation. 
The actual fact is that the Railway Brotherhood is 
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too closely tied up with the railroads for the com 
fort of either airline employes or airline manage 
ments. 

There is good reason to believe that the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freighi 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes, is support 
ing wholeheartedly the vicious campaign by the rail- 
roads against the airlines. 

George M. Harrison, Grand President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, was quoted in the 
December, 1949 issue of Railway Progress, as follows: 

We are opposed to government 
operation and ownership of the railroads and 
to subsidies and special favors to any mode 
of transport. 

Cooperation by labor and manage- 
ment to promote the future security and 
prosperity of the industry and the employes 
is essential to both. The Railway Labor Or- 
ganizations welcome an opportunity to co- 
operate with management (railroad) in the 
solution of problems of mutual interest.” 
(Italics ours.) 

This seems to make it clear that the BRC has 
teamed up with the railroads in their movement to 
sabotage the airlines in relations with the govern- 
ment and public. The charge of subsidy leveled by 
the railroads against the airlines is well known. No 
union can work with railroad management against 
the airlines and at the same time work in the interest 
of airline employes. The railroad union has spent a 
disproportionate amount of time and effort in trying 
to get entrenched in the airline industry, more than 
is justified by the number of employes involved. 

Airline managements are unable to tell their em- 
ployes the true story of the railroad management- 
union line-up for fear of violating the law. But air- 
line employes might well do their own thinking and 
remember that they are in a competitive transporta- 
tion industry that can be hurt severely by the con- 
stant railroad barrage of propaganda. And what ham- 
strings the airline industry also harms the employes 

In other words, airline unions should reflect air- 
line thinking, not railroad thinking. The railroad 
union has made too many penetrations into the air- 
line industry for any comfort. While we are not en- 
dorsing union activity one way or another, as such, 
we think it is time to become alert to the threat 
from the railroad side of the fence. Let airline unions 
be organized within the airline framework, independ- 
ent of other forms of transportation. The ALP 
independent craft plan is far superior to outside 
domination. Keep things within the family. T 
— and railroad unions have nothing good ‘o 
offer. 


Wayne W. PArrisH. 





Feeders’ Safety Record Broken 


Robinson Airlines’ fatal accident on Labor Day br« 
the perfect safety record experienced by the certifica‘ 
feeder airlines since the first feeder began operations 
1945. In the nearly five years they have operated, 
local service lines had flown more than 390,000,000 reve 
nue passenger miles without a mishap or crew fatality 
prior to the Robinson mishap. 
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The Fairchild C-119 twin-engine ‘i le 
cargo and troop transport was ns ~ yet ee a 


engineered to fill the order for_a plane dies 
that can utilize small landing felds, 

fly long or short distances economically— 
carry huge loads of men, cargo and 
equipment under all operating conditions. 





THE BOX-CAR PRINCIPLE in which maximum space is utilized was REAR LOADING at truck bed height is easily accomplished by 
incorporated as the basis of the overall C-119 design. No the rear center split compartment—the halves hinging outwards 
tapered or circular design to lose valuable extra storage space. to allow direct loading of freight and equipment. 
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VERSATILE, the C-119 can be equipped either as a troop trans- LONG- OR SHORT-DISTANCE HAULS covering a variety of military 
port, litter carrier or heavy cargo aircraft. Paratroopers and cargo ranging from “’K” rations to six-ton trucks make the Packet 
equipment are easily dropped from the rear doors. the Air Force’s most efficient transport plane. 
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How to shut up 
a torrent of hot air 


HE AIR DUCT in the photo above 

carries 96,000 cu. ft. of air an hour, 
heated as high as 250°F. It’s used to 
keep the cabin warm in the C-124, 
Globemaster II, huge cargo and troop 
carrier built by the Long Beach Plant 
of Douglas Aircraft. 

The duct designers wanted to make 
it in six-foot sections of semi-flexible 
coated material to withstand damage 
from tanks, trucks and other heavy 
equipment carried by the C-124. But 
they had a puzzler on their hands in 
finding a coupling for the sections. 
It had to be flexible, strong, heat-resis- 
tant and permit easy removal of sections. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers thought 
Pressure Sealing Zippers—developed 
by BFG research—might fill the bill. 
Tests showed they were right. 

The zipper's molded rubber lips, 
which extend all the way around the 
duct, provide a 100% effective seal. 
The zipper is extremely flexible (fits 
snugly around any shape, such as 
squares, kidneys and others where 
clamps won't seal). It takes the high 
temperatures. It resists damage. It 
cements right onto either fabric or 
metal. And it puts plenty of zip into 
duct maintenance. Just zip out a 
damaged section, zip in a new one—in 


a matter of minutes. 

B. F. Goodrich Pressure Sealing 
Zippers are doing a successful job, too 
in airplane doors, inverter covers, water 
tight protective coverings and contro 
surface seals. They are adaptable to any 
kind of covering, irregular shapes, anc 
light or heavy requirements. 

For help with your coupling problems 
contact the Pressure Sealing Zippe 
engineers at The B. F. Goodrich Co 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohi 


B.E Goodrich 
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N TOP of the expanded produc- 

tion programs of the military 
services, which in themselves went 
a long way toward reviving the ailing 
aircraft industry, there now comes an 
extra tonic for the industry—about 
a billion dollars worth of new busi- 
ness for both airframe and component 
manufacturers under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program. 

This is the program in which the 
United States is undertaking to pro- 
vide arms and equipment to friendly 
countries throughout the world in an 
effort to strengthen the world’s de- 
fenses against Communist aggression. 

MDAP is not a new program, the 

it having been signed early in the 

st fiscal year. But in the fiscal year 

‘51 MDAP for the first time becomes 

big source of business for the air- 

ift industry. Although there were 
derate shipments of aircraft under 

DAP last year, business for the 

iustry was confined chiefly to re- 

iditioning contracts for aircraft 
en out of storage and spare parts 
ers, 

This year the picture changes. The 

/AP countries having argued with 
siderable reason that they couldn't 

expected to provide adequate 
ial defense against modern Russian 

upment with surplus World War II 

ulpment like Curtiss SB2C Hell- 

fers and Grumman 6F6 Hellcats, it 

Ss been decided to send them 

dern jet aircraft this year as well 

modern supporting equipment. 


Republic Aviation Gains 


: rhe principal contribution expected 
MDAP nations, aviation-wise, is air 
‘etense and tactical aviation. The 
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By JAMEs J. HAGGERTY, JR. 


MDAP countries believe they can pro- 
vide the aircraft necessary for’ air 
defense, but they do not have the 
production potential to meet the 
tactical air requirements. 

Republic Aviation Corp. becomes 
the big benefactor under MDAP, 
since Republic’s F-84E, the USAF’s 
top tactical plane, has been selected 
for use in the air forces of MDAP 
nations, not only because of its suit- 
ability for the task but also to enable 





Dix- 


THE FRENCH AIRCRAFT carrier 
mude is shown here taking aboard a 
shipment of naval aircraft, one of the 
first shipments under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program. Navy plane 
types sent were Curtiss SB2C Helldivers 
and Grumman F6F Hellcats from stor- 
age docks. 
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the anti-Communist nations to stand- 
ardize their equipment as far as is 
possible. 

The other jet fighter selected for 
foreign use is Lockheed’s multi-pur- 
pose F-94, a two-seat all-weather 
fighter. 

In addition, there will be fair-sized 
shipments of Boeing B-29’s and North 
American F-51 Mustangs, both of 
which might still be classed modern 
equipment, Douglas C-47’s for cargo 
use, North American T-6’s for train- 
ing purposes and other older aircraft 
out of storage stocks. 

These shipments 
large market for overhaul and 
maintenance companies in recondi- 
tioning contracts, for their manu- 
facturers or other designated com- 
panies in spare parts contracts, and 
for component manufacturers in 
equipment necessary to keep the 
planes flying. 


Some Purchases Abroad 


Although MDAP purchases in the 
U. S. will tctal in the neighborhood 
of $1 billion, it is impossible to give 
a precise breakdown, since some pur- 
chases will be made abroad. The U. S. 
will contribute about $475,000,000 to 
provide machine tools and production 
equipment to get foreign production 
started, then will buy some of the 
products of foreign industry for dis- 
tribution to MDAP forces. 

The amount of money which will 
be spent out of the available procure- 
ment funds is still undetermined; it 
will depend largely on how much 
foreign industry can turn out. How- 
ever, some idea of the new business 
available in the U. S. may be obtained 
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will provide a 








by scanning the amounts requested 
for each category in the pending 
MDAP appropriation, bearing in mind 
the fact ‘that a comparatively small 
percentage of each amount will be 
spent abroad. 

There are two MDAP appropria- 
tions pending for fiscal 1951, the reg- 
ular and a supplemental. The total 
requested is $5.2 billion, of which 
about $4.6 billion will go for pro- 
curement of equipment, the remainder 
to be spent for financing of foreign 
production and administrative ex- 
penses. Equipment to be procured is 
predominantly ground equipment; 
over $2.5 billion will be procured 
through Army channels. 


Procurement Channels 
Here is a breakdown of the money 
which might be expected to be fun- 
neled into the aircraft industry 
through the procurement channels of 
each of the three military services: 
® Through Army channels: The Army 
will spend about $220,000,000 for 
electronics and other signal equip- 
ment. This equipment is almost en- 
tirely for ground use, but some of the 
radio and radar equipment will be of 
a type manufactured by companies 
primarily concerned with aviation 
electronics production. There is no 
breakdown available; best estimate is 
not more than 10%. The Army will 
also spend about $5,000,000 on Air 
Force ground handling equipment. 
®Through Navy channels: The 
MDAP bill contains an allocation of 
$32,000,000 for aircraft, spares, aero- 
nautical equipment and supplies to be 
bought through Navy channels. This 
amount is larger than it sounds. 

In this allocation are provisions for 
the shipment of a large number of 
storage aircraft. Only the recondi- 
tioning cost is charged against the 
appropriation, not the actual worth of 
the plane. If a plane, for instance, has 
a rated value of $50,000 and can be 
reconditioned for $2,000, only the 
latter sum is charged to MDAP. Thus 
the $32,000,000 represents many times 
that figure in actual shipment worth. 
Also to be bought through Navy 
channels is $25,000,000 worth of 
bombs, rockets and miscellaneous 
ammunition. No jet carrier-based air- 
craft are scheduled for procurement. 
® Through Air Force channels: The 
USAF will procure over $1 billion 
worth of aircraft and spares. The bulk 
of this money will go to Republic and 
Lockheed for the new jet fighters but 
there will also be sizeable spare parts 
contracts for other manufacturers. 
Also included in the $1 billion is the 
money for reconditioning excess or 
storage aircraft; as in the Navy ap- 
propriation, only the reconditioning 
cost is charged against the appro- 
priation. 

The USAF will also spend $65,000,- 
000 for “other aeronautical equipment 
and supplies,” which includes ground 
handling equipment other than that 
procured through Army channels, 
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Aircraft and spares‘ 


Miscellaneous electronics 


Grand Total 





$1.2 Billion in Foreign Aviation Aid 


The following is an outline of MDAP planned obligations for avia- 
tion procurement in the fiscal year 1951 (round figures): 

Through Army procurement channels: 
Electronic equipment (aviation type) 
Ground handling equipment for (USAF) 

Fe os ohin wep aenlan $25,000,000 

Through Navy procurement channels: 

Aircraft, spares, and other aeronautical equipment’ . .$32,000,000 

Through Air Force procurement channels: 


Other aeronautical equipment and supplies ........ 
eS i ee 
Communications equipment .... 


ett. seetumaan $1,262,000,000 * 


‘Includes reconditioning contracts. 
* A small percentage of which may be spent abroad. 


ae a mob al awe ae $20,000,000 est. 
5,000,000 


$1,051,000,000 
65,000,000 
76,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 


$1,205,000,000 








maintenance equipment, etc. Close to 
$90,000,000 has been allocated for pro- 
curement of radio, radar, communi- 
cations and other electronic equip- 
ment and there is an allocation of 
$147,000,000 for bombs, rockets and 
other aircraft ammunition. 


Three Classes of Countries 

MDAP countries are broken down 
into three categories, known as Title 
I, II and III countries. 

Title I countries are those in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization— 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, France, 
Italy and Great Britain. Since the 
MDAP accent is upon preparation for 
a land attack against western Europe, 
Title I countries will naturally get 
the bulk of the assistance provided. 
They will receive $3.9 billion worth 
of equipment in fiscal 1951, less than 
one-fourth of which will be aero- 
nautical equipment. They will, how- 
ever, receive most of the jet aircraft 
scheduled for procurement, as well 
as some Boeing B-29’s, some cargo 
aircraft, probably Douglas C-47’s, and 
some surplus Navy aircraft. 

Title II nations are Greece, Turkey 
and Iran who will receive about $325,- 
000,000 worth of equipment this year. 
Again, this equipment will be pre- 
dominantly ground force materiel. 
There will probably be few naval 
aircraft shipped to Title II countries, 
since naval aid under Title II is in- 
tended primarily to assist the Greek 
and Turkish navies to keep their 
harbors and sea lanes free of mines 
and submarines. Title II nations are, 
however, scheduled to receive a 
limited number of jet aircraft. 

Title III recipients include Korea, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, Indo- 
China, Thailand, and “the general 
area of China.” About $394,000,000 
worth of equipment will be shipped 
these countries this year. A limited 
number of jet aircraft, some naval 


aircraft and some cargo and training 
types will comprise the Title III air- 
craft shipments. 


Financing Military Production 

As far as financing military produc- 
tion abroad is concerned, this will be 
done only in western Europe, the 
Title I countries. A preliminary step 
in this direction was taken last year 
with the expenditure of $18,000,000. 
This year, fiscal 1951, $475,000,000 will 
be spent: $321,000,000 to provide 
materials, components, roduction 
equipment and technical assistance 
and $153,000,000 in direct purchases 
of equipment from foreign industry. 

In the $153,000,000 allocated for 
purchases of military equipment from 
abroad will be $22,000,000 worth of 
aircraft. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we will buy only $22,000,- 
000 worth of aviation products from 
foreign industry; additional pur- 
chases will probably be made out of 
the money earmarked for procure- 
ment through Army, Navy and Air 
Force channels, although to what ex- 
tent is not known. 

With this financial assistance, and 
with additional funds provided by; 
the Title I countries themselves, 
western Europe is expected to co 
tribute $2,480,000,000 worth of arms 
to MDAP in this fiscal year. Of that, 
$607,000,000 will go for aircraft. 

Last year, fiscal 1950, the U. 
provided $1.2 billion worth of equip- 
ment to MDAP countries, but mo 
than three-fourths of it was grou! 
force equipment. Aircraft and aer«- 
nautical shipments amounted to on'y 
$81,000,000: $74,600,000 through Ar 
Force procurement channels and $6 
500,000 through Navy channels. Rad 
radar, communications and othcr 
aviation electronics shipments total«d 
$23,000,000. 

A total of 228 aircraft were shipped, 
170 to Title I countries and 58° to 
Title III countries. 
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$24 Million Action Alleges Contract Breach... 





NWA Sues Boeing Over Stratocruisers 


Northwest Airlines has filed a $24,- 
798,506 damage suit against Boeing 
Airplane Co. in Seattle, Wash., Dis- 
trict Court for alleged breach of con- 
tract involving the airline’s Boeing 
377 Stratocruisers. 

NWA charged that the manufac- 
turer failed to deliver a fleet of 10 
Stratocruisers on the dates agreed 
upon, and that when they were de- 
livered they did not meet the specifi- 
cations in the contract. The deliv- 
eries, NWA stated, were scheduled 
to begin in January, 1947, but actually 
did not start until June, 1949. 

As a result, the airline claimed, 
it suffered heavy financial losses due 
to added expenses and the loss of 
potential revenue. NWA paid $1,- 
550,000 each for the 10 Stratocruisers 
and spent an additional $3,500,000 for 
spare parts. 

An NWA spokesman explained that 
the legal action is also based on losses 
due to the alleged failure of the 
Stratocruisers to measure up to utili- 
zation claims and excessively high 
maintenance costs. 


Deliveries Delayed 


The NWA complaint said that Boe- 
ng and the airline entered into a 
ritten contract at St. Paul, Minn., 


on March 9, 1946, covering construc- 


n and delivery of the Strato- 
iisers, which were to have been 
ivered at the rate of one a month 
the first six months (January- 


p . 4 The large engine in the nose 
ratt & Whitney T-3 of this Boeing B-17, which is 


seeping the airplane aloft at normal speed while its regular 
ur engines are feathered, is America's latest and most power- 


June, 1947) and two a month in July 
and August. Instead, the complaint 
states, the first plane did not arrive 
until more than two years later. 

Meanwhile, NWA had made post- 
war plans in which the Stratocruiser 
figured prominently; the airline had 
expected to use the planes on its 
coast-to-coast domestic system and on 
its Alaska, Orient and Honolulu 
routes, plans which were retarded by 
the late deliveries. (NWA is now fly- 
ing the Stratocruisers on its domes- 
tic routes and to Hawaii and Alaska; 
service to the Orient, though still 
planned, has not yet been inaugur- 
ated.) 


Loss Breakdown 


The NWA complaint breaks down 
the damages sought into four cate- 
gories: for being deprived of the 
planes for more than two years be- 
tween the promised and actual dates 
of delivery, $17,281,755; for alleged 
failure of the planes to meet con- 
tract specifications, $6,277,811; for al- 
leged excessive cost of spares, $1,- 
000,000; and for return of payments 
made to Boeing under “change 
order” agreements, $238,940. 

The $17,281,755 loss which NWA 
estimates it incurred because of late 
deliveries is further broken down: 
loss of use, revenues and profits from 
the fleet during the period of delay, 
$16,628,000; money expended in ad- 
vance, $507,060; cost of keeping NWA 
technical personnel at Boeing’s Se- 
attle plant beyond the promised de- 
livery dates, $116,641; and excess em- 
ploye training, $30,054. 





The alleged failure of the planes to 
meet specifications, NWA contended, 
gave each Stratocruiser a fair market 
value of $500,000 less than the market 
value would have been if the planes 
had been planned, designed and built 
as agreed upon. 

In addition to the four breach of 
contract counts, the complaint out- 
lines alternate causes of action, in- 
cluding the alleged representations of 
the Boeing company about its ability 
to meet or better the delivery sched- 
ule agreed upon, the great profit po- 
tential and the low inspection and 
maintenance costs of the Strato- 
cruiser. NWA also charged that Boe- 
ing had given preference to other 
agreements which were “more profit- 
able or otherwise more beneficial” to 
Boeing, thus contributing to the delay 
in delivery of the NWA planes. 


Boeing Replies 


As soon as word of the suit reached 
Boeing, the company issued a count- 
ering statement. 

“The Boeing Stratocruiser has 
proved a_ substantial advancement 
over contemporary airplanes and has 
received high praise from all oper- 
ating airlines, including Northwest 
Airlines,” Boeing said. “It has con- 
sistently attracted passengers from 
competing planes of other types oper- 
ating on the same routes. Accord- 
ing to latest available Civil Aero- 
nautics Board figures for the first 
quarter of 1950, Northwest Airlines, 


ful turboprop, the Pratt & Whitney T-34 or PT-2. Expected 
eventually to turn out as much as 8,000 horsepower, it is now 
rated at 6,000 horsepower and has completed a 50-hour test 
stand run at a 5,700 horsepower rating 


(See Page 2!). 














CONSTELLATIONS 


Starting October 1 


Fastest Service 


eh HOUSTON - CHICAGO 4 Hrs. 7 Min. 
. CHICAGO-ST. LOUIS 1 Hr. 12 Min. 
— NON-STOP HOUSTON-ST. LOUIS 2 Hrs. 37 Min. 
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There’s more speed, more comfort, and more service in 






KANSAS st. store for you. C&S proudly announces the commence- 
‘ , . 
“—e ment October Ist of new Luxury Constellation flights. 


Now you can enjoy the last word in modern air trans- 
portation — 300-mile-an-hour-plus speed, pressurized 


cabins, super power, and wide comfortable seats. Fastest 





between Chicago-Houston, and Chicago-St. Louis; non- 
stop Houston-St. Louis; and fast express service between 
Memphis and St. Louis-Chicago. Fly the new C&S Luxury 
Constellations and you fly the best. 














CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIA LINES 


General Offices: Municipal Airport, Memphis 2, Tennessee 














vhile operating the Stratocruisers, in- 
reased its passenger revenue by 31% 
»ver the same quarter of the previous 
rear, while passenger revenue of 
ther transcontinental carriers de- 
‘reased one per cent.” 

Admitting the delays in delivery, 
Boeing stated they were occasioned 
by causes beyond the company’s con- 
trol, i. e., a six month strike, delays 
in material and component deliveries, 
changes in Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration certification specifications, 
ete. Boeing refused to admit failure 
to meet specifications, however, stat- 
ing that “the airplane conforms in 
every respect to the guaranteed speci- 
fications contained in the contract.” 
Prices for spare parts have been 
reasonable, the company added. 


Cites Claims Limitation 


“Boeing considers that it satisfac- 
torily fulfilled all the requirements 
of the contract when it made delivery 
of the planes and that Northwest Air- 
lines acknowledged this by accepting 
delivery,” the manufacturer § said. 
“After delivery, the provisions of the 
contract limit Northwest Airlines’ 
claims to those properly falling under 
the warranty clause. Any valid 
claims falling under this contract pro- 
vision have been handled as expe- 
ditiously as possible.” 

Operating and maintenance diffi- 
culties during the introductory stages 
of the Stratocruisers’ operation were 
due chiefly to equipment manufac- 
tured by companies other than Boe- 
ing, the company contended. Boeing 
pointed out that the planes have com- 
pleted nearly 25,000,000 miles of 


world service on five major airlines, 

including more than 5,000 ocean cross- 

ings, without a serious accident. 
Everything 


considered,” Boeing 


said, “we find it difficult to under- 
stand why Northwest Airlines is tak- 
ing this court action . . . There is no 
merit to this complaint and it will be 
resisted to the best of our ability.” 


Airlines Pay Quarantine 
Overtime Under New Law 


Overtime pay costs of international 
airlines at ports of entry in this coun- 
try are due for another increase fol- 
lowing the signing by President Tru- 
man of S. 3698 which slipped through 
House and Senate under unanimous 
consent procedures without hearings 
by either House or Senate commit- 
tees. The bill becomes Public Lew 
No. 735. 

The act authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to furnish, upon a reim- 
bursable basis, certain inspection 
services involving overtime work in 
connection with plant and animai 
quarantine regulations. Heretofore 
the government paid this overtime 
compensation for agriculture inspec- 
tors at ports of entry. 

During 1947 when the Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board was 
holding its hearings, government 
agencies estimated that the Treasury 
was receiving approximately $800,000 
annually from the airlines in over- 
time pay at ports of entry. This was 
confined to customs, immigration and 
health inspection services. 

The U. S. international lines have 
been fighting this overtime charge 
where flights arrive on schedule. They 
have indicated a willingness to pay 
overtime compensation where inspec- 
tors are required to remain on duty 
extra hours when arrivals are de- 
layed. 





This staff conception of the B-47C (formerly YB 55A) 
New Heavy Bomber— shows the arrangement of four Allison J-35-A-23 engines, 


vet-rated at 9,500 Ibs. static thrust each, in place of the six General Electric J-47's 


sted at 5,200 Ibs. 


iodel a range of 6,000 miles puttting it in the heavy bomber class. 


The addition of two 1,500-gallon banana-tanks should give this 


The first B-47C 


nould be rolled out early next summer and production will join or replace the B-47 
line at Wichita. Gross weight goes up from 190.009 to 250,000 Ibs.—most of which 
is provision for extra fuel. 
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Aviation Calendar 


Sept. 18-22—Fifth national instru- 
ment conference and exhibit, Memo- 
rial Auditorium, Buffalo, New York. 

Sept. 19-21—Institute of Navigation 


—Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics—Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Marine Services joint 


meeting on navigation and electron- 
ics, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 

Sept. 25-27—National electronic 
conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 28-30—Society of Automotive 
Engineers aeronautic meeting and 
aircraft engineering display, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 

Sept. 28-30—Air Reserve Ass'n an- 
nual convention, Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

Sept. 28-30—International North- 
west Aviation Council l4th annual 
convention, Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Oct. 2-4—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Oct. 5-7—Air Line Dispatchers As- 
sociation 9th annual convention, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 12-13—1950 conference on air- 
port management and operations, 
Max Westheimer Field, North Campus, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Oct. 16-18—Aviation sessions of Na- 
tional Safety Council convention: 
aeronautical industries, Oct. 16; air 
transport, Oct. 17; joint sessions, Oct. 
18, Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 16-20—CAA Ajrports Advisory 
Committee meeting, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Oct. 17-18—3rd annual New York 
State airport management conference, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 19-20—Tennessee aviation con- 
ference, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Oct. 22-27—American Welding Soci- 
ety 3lst annual meeting, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, lllinois (aircraft ses- 
sion, October 26) 

Oct. 25-26—Flight Safety 
tion annual safety seminar, 
Colorado. 

Oct. 26-27—Fifth annual 
conference, Tucson, Arizona 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Aviation Distribu- 
tors and Manufacturers Ass'n 8th an- 
nual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Nov. 30—Airport fire safety clinic, 
sponsored by the Committee on Avia- 
tion and Airport Fire Protection, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Ass'n, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

Dec. 16—Institute of the Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences 14th Wright Brothers 
Lecture, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 8-12—Society of Automotive 
Engineers annual meeting and engi- 
neering display, Hotel Book-Cadillac, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Founda- 
Denver, 


aviation 


International 


Sept. 19—ICAO Air Navigation Com- 
mission meeting, Montreal. 

Sept. 27—ICAO Council 
(llth Session), Montreal. 

Sept. 28—ICAO Air Transport Com- 
mittee meeting, Montreal. 

Oct. 12—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, San Francisco, California. 

Oct. 16-20—IATA Annual general 
meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 

Oct. 17—ICAO Middle East regional 
meeting, Istanbul. 

Nov, 14—ICAO Rules of the Air/Air 
Traffic Control Div. meeting, Mon- 
treal. 


meeting 








Man’s age-old search for a truly dominant 
weapon, able to prevent wars or win them, is 
nearing culmination in the form of guided mis- 
siles. This nation’s future existence well may 
depend on America being first to develop, pro- 
duce and operate guided missiles with highest 


hit probability for anti-aircraft defense and 
greatest damage potential for striking back 
against an aggressor. 


The Convair Missile Team, with 
impressive experience in design, 
production and flight-testing 
guided missile warbirds for the 
Navy and Air Force, is dedicat- 
ed to perfection of the ultimate 
in automatic weapons, 


Consolidated Vultee’s experience is helping 
America develop guided missiles of pinpoint ac- 
curacy for every conceivable mission . . . missiles 
with eyes to seek, brains to guide and muscles 
to destroy . . . missiles launched from land, sea 
or air platform . . . missiles to defend and mis- 
siles to strike back . . . missiles to prevent wars 
--or win them! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Vertical Airline Unions Favored: 





ALPA Tells How Labor Should Organize 


T= Air Line Pilots Association, 
through a number of its affiliates, 
is making a strong bid to obtain the 
collective bargaining rights among all 
airline employes on an independent 
union basis, patterned somewhat after 
the various affiliated organizations in 
the railroad brotherhood. 

ALPA is proceeding on the theory 
that airline employes, whether they 
be pilots or mechanics, have a com- 
munity of interest that they do not, 
share with employes who belong to 
other transport unions in a highly 
competitive industry, and that the 
interests of both employe and em- 
ployer can best be served through 
affiliation in one cooperative effort. 

As a result it is proposing the 
establishment of the Air Line Labor 
Executives Association whose purpose 
will be to band together all em- 
ploye-representing organizations “on 
a common-sense basis, and all on one 
side of the fence in a thoroughly 
democratic manner.” The classes and 
crafts of employes involved in this 
organizational set up would include 
the pilots, stewards, stewardesses, 
pursers, navigators, dispatchers, com- 
munication operators, and flight en- 
gineers. 


Cooperation, Not Compulsion 


It is proposed that the Air Line 
Labor Executives Association will 
meet four times a year or oftener if 
necessary. It would have a full-time 
ecretary and the necessary office 
help. The chairmanship would be a 
traveling position which will be held 
each year by a representative of a 
different affiliated organization on a 

sund-robin basis. It would take care 

all matters national or interna- 
nal in scope or of common interest 
all airline labor. 

[ts activities would be cooperative 

character and the “organization 
uld entail no compulsion of any 
ture concerning any of its member- 
iliates except perhaps in a proven 
se of fraud,” ALPA states. Then 

h member-organization represen- 

ives would be denied a seat until 

‘y had rectified the condition. 

\LLEA would be the voice of air- 

ve labor in Washington nationally 

id internationally and with both 

‘al and state governments. How- 

er it would exercise no voice in the 

lividual government of the affiliated 
ganizations. 

ALPA urges that all employes of 

y class or craft on all the airlines, 

h as the mechanics group, in order 
to be effective must first develop and 

iild their own autonomous organiza- 
ion with its own offices, constitution 
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HERE'S HOW ALPA BELIEVES airline employes should organize. 


The chart represents 


the overall plan for integrating the various labor-representing organizations in the 
air transportation industry and outlines the basic relations and cooperation which 


should exist. 


PART | shows top-level of industrywide organization; PART 2 the structure of the 
Airline Labor -Executives Association, similar to the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion on which all Brotherhoods have representation; PART 3 shows individual affiliated 
organizations in whose separate governments the Airline Labor Executives Association 
would have no voice; PART 4 is regarded as of “extreme importance” by ALPA in 

guaranteeing airline labor their “day in court" in the proposed structure. 





and by-laws, properly audited ac- 
counts, and be fully capable of han- 


dling its own affairs as an air carrier 
labor representing organization. To 
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that end, ALPA offers the facilities 
of its various departments—legal, 
contract, negotiations—each expert in 
its own field of airline labor relations. 


The idea of independent, vertical 
airline unions was given considerable 
support last week by a Presidential 
Fact Finding Board which made 66 
recommendations in an effort to end 
a dispute between Braniff Airways 
and its i,100 clerical, offices, stores, 
fleet and service employes represented 
by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. In reaching its conclusions, 
the Board asserted that it gave great 
weight to “the comparative rules 
governing the craft or class of cler- 
ical and related occupations that have 
been negotiated by collective bar- 
gaining in the air transportation in- 
dustry.” 

Adoption of this attitude repre- 
sented a victory for the carrier which 
sought, during two years of negotia- 
tions, to pattern the rules for clerical 
and related workers on the provisions 
of the agreements which the company 
has held for some years with other 
labor organizations, such as_ those 
representing its pilots, mechanics, 
radio operators, hostesses and pursers. 

To a degree, the fact finding board 
rejected the proposed work rules sug- 
gested by the Brotherhood which had 
a distinctly historical background in 
the railroad labor field. 

ALPA’s latest success toward 
achieving this goal was when its 
affiliate, the Air Carriers Mechanics 
Association, won the right to repre- 
sent the mechanics of Western Air 
Lines who had previously been repre- 
sented by the Airline Mechanics De- 
partment of the CIO-United Auto 
Workers. 
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TCA Fills Demand As Rail 
Strike Halts Canadian Trains 


By RicHarD G. WORCESTER 


[% THE two-week period of the re- 
cent Canadian rail strike Trans- 
Canada Air Lines has once again 
earned the confidence and goodwill 
of Canada’s traveling public. As in 
the case of the Winnipeg floods, air 
transport was the one vital link for 
urgent carriage of passengers, mail 
and cargo. 


When travelers have to rely on it 
the airline makes many new friends, 
although it is apparently not so easy 
to assess statistically the number of 
people who, obliged to travel by air 
during an emergency, continue to do 
so subsequently from choice. 


The 40% increase in passenger loads 
which were recorded during the first 
week of the ten-day stoppage (the 
worst in the history of Canada’s 
labor relations) was carried without 
additional TCA staff being hired and 
was handled by increasing the num- 
ber of flights and operating at higher 
load factors. 


Statistics for the period of the 
emergency are not yet available, but 
during the first week of the strike 
TCA flew 12,000,000 passenger-miles 
on its North American services. This 
represents a total of 24,360 revenue 
passengers or an average of 2,500 
daily, which represents the 40% in- 


CANADA AIR LINES fy 


TYPICAL OF SCENES at Trans-Canada Air Lines’ ticket counters during the recent rail 
strike in Canada was this view of the Montreal station. Among the travelers lining up for 
space were those completing journeys interrupted by the rail shut-down, including 


hundreds of disembarking steamship passengers and many first-flighters. 


Some of the 


heavy baggage used by non-regular air travelers is shown here. TCA coped with the 
heavy demand for space with regular schedules and extra sections. 
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crease. Revenue aircraft-miles totalled 
half a million and the aircraft ton- 
miles amounted to 196,000 or a daily 
average of 28,000—an increase of 
550% above normal. 


Flights Stepped Up 


The unprecedented operating figures 
were, obtained by increasing the 


_ transcontinental services from four to 


six per day and stepping up the fre- 
quency of the shuttle service from 
the mainland to Vancouver Island to 
24 trips a day (making it in effect 
almost a non-stop operation). Four- 
teen daily flights were operated be- 
tween Montreal and Toronto, four 
more than normal, and an extra flight 
to Newfoundland, making four a day, 
besides additional services to and 
from New York and Montreal and 
Toronto. 


Trans-Atlantic extra sections were 
taken off and the North Stars were 
released for the domestic services. 
TCA had to charter a Stratocruiser 
to take some of these special loads. 
There were also extra TCA flights 
operated to Calgary, Winnipeg and 
the Maritime Provinces. 


One bottleneck was the handling of 
telephone calls, because the amount 
of telephoning by each hopeful 
traveler multiplied with the reducing 
chances of his obtaining a seat. The 
fact, however, that TCA did not leave 
a single passenger or a pound of mail 
or freight behind during the emer- 
gency shows that its traffic staff 
assessed TCA’s capacity accurately. 


No Cargo Deliveries 


Another problem which in the late: 
stages was reaching almost unman 
ageable proportions was the accumu 
lation of air cargo delivered to th 
airport but unable to proceed down 
town because of connecting surfac 
transport agencies being tied in wit 
the rail strike. 

The only temporary embargo in 
posed by TCA during the strike w: 
the carriage of live animals (exclu 
ing rats which come under the cat« 
gory of medical supplies). The carri 
considered refusing flowers but di 
cided to take them. 


Air transport in Canada is domi 
ated by the small “island” commu: 
ities separated by great distances a 
by the most severe weather conditi 
which range from over 100° to le 
of —60° (even —80° has been 1 
corded). Temperature differences o! 
80° are often encountered on < 
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RITES... FIRST CHOICE of HAWAIIAN AIRLINES 


VHF AIR-BORNE COMMUNICATIONS 


Hawoiian Airlines selected the WILCOX TYPE 361A COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM for all aircraft. This 
consists of a 50 watt transmitter, a high sensitivity receiver, and a compact power supply, each contained 

a seporate 42 ATR chassis. Transmitter and receiver contain frequency selector with provisions for 70 
vannels . . . ample for both present and future needs. 


HF GROUND STATION PACKAGED RADIO 


woiian Airlines selected the WILCOX TYPE 428A FACTORY PACKAGED STATION for all ground stations. 
s consists of the WILCOX 406A fixed frequency 50 watt transmitter, the WILCOX 305A fixed frequency 
eiver, the WILCOX 407A power supply, the WILCOX 614A VHF antenna, telephone handset, loudspeaker, 
k front, typewriter well, and message rack. 


EPENDABLE COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE WORLD'S AIRLINES 


ing recent months, many of the world’s foremost airlines, UNITED, EASTERN, TWA, MID-CONTINENT, 
\NIFF, PIONEER, ROBINSON, and WISCONSIN CENTRAL hove placed volume orders for similar com- 
nications equipment. No greater compliment could be paid to the performance, dependability, and 
nomy of WILCOX equipment than to be “FIRST CHOICE” of this distinguished group. 


Intle “Today for complete information on the Type 361A VHF Air-borne Communications System and 
Type 428 Packaged VHF Ground Station. 


WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 1, i) MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
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Type 428 Packaged VHF 
Station 
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Yes, Hertz not only satisfies your present cus- 
tomers, but creates new air travelers, puts new 
business on your planes! Hertz has everything an 
air line expects, and has a right to demand, from 
a Plane-Auto Travel Plan for its present, and 
prospective, passengers! For example, only Hertz 
can and does meet passengers with cars at 
airports in more than 450 cities! Only Hertz is a 
national and international system of uniformly 
conducted stations. When air passengers rent cars 
from Hertz they can be sure they are properly 
insured. When they rent from Hertz they can 
be sure of cars in tiptop condition, with gas and 
oil and insurance included in the low rates ...no 
hidden charges. No wonder most air lines prefer 
Hertz and cooperate to promote and sell the 
service that is helping to increase air line travel! 


HERTZ Driv-l-Se/f SYSTEM 


218 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

























A TRADE-MARK 
KNOWN TO MILLIONS 


Only Hertz advertises nationally, 
only Hertz helps you reach millions 
of prospective new air travelers as 
well as your present customers. 
Hertz promotes the Plane-Auto 
Travel Plan through full-page color 
poges appeeoring regularly in Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, Look, 
Holiday, Time, Newsweek, U. S. 
News and World Report, and other 
grect publications. 










Hertz Courtesy Cards are carried 
by more than one million men and 
women. 


Hertz’ 25 years’ experience is a 
powerful factor in promoting Hertz 
service. Hertz’ policy of courtesy 
ond efficiency. . . Hertz’ fine equip- 
ment delivered to passengers at the 
cirports ... Hertz’ reasonable rates 
ond proper insurance win and 
hold customers. 








AIRPORT HERTZ STATIONS 
IN 44 KEY CITIES 


Hertz now maintains stations at airports in 
the following cities: Long Beoch, Palm 
Springs, Cel; Hartford, Conn; Tampo, 
Fla., Atlenta, Go.; Carbondale-Murphys- 
boro, Chicago, ill.; Evansville, Ft. Wayne, 
Hommond, South Bend, Ind.; Lovisville, 
Lexington, Ky.; Baltimore, Md.; Bedford, 
Boston, Moss.; Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Whitefish, Mont.; Newark, 
Teterboro, N. J.; Cerisbod, N. Mex. 
Rochester, Syracuse, N. Y:; Choriotte, 
Raleigh-Durham, N. C.; Canton, Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Toledo, Ohio; Pittsburgh, 
Shoron, Pa.; Providence, R. |; Memphis, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Midland-Odessa, Texas; 
Salt Lake City, Uteh; Newport News, Va.; 
Yakima, Wash; Leke Delton-The Dells, 
Madison, Milwaukee, Wis.; Honolulu, T.H.; 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Newcomer—ficially introduced into 


recently on its route between London and West Africa. Powered 


The Handley Page Hermes IV, shown above, was 


by four Bristol 
by BOAC 


service 


Hercules 
passenger capacity and a maximum cruising speed of 275 mph. 
It is pressurized and equipped with reversible pitch propellers. 





763 engines, the Hermes IV has 40 








flight. TCA’s equipment must be built 
to meet these extremes and the use, 
for instance, of summer and winter 
fluids is impractical owing to the mix- 
ing of the seasons. 


Cool-Running Merlins 


The Merlin engines in the North 
Stars can not be overheated on the 
ground (during trials one was idled 
and taxiied all day in the broiling 
sun) and in winter they keep their 
heat four times as long as any air- 
cooled engine. The Merlin 620’s run 
about 1,000 hours between overhauls 
with an intermediate cylinder block 
change. The carcass of the engine is 
expected to give 1,200 hours between 
overhauls before very long. 

TCA and Rolls-Royce have be- 
tween them evolved a muffler which 
makes the engine quieter than the 
average radial engine. The Merlin has 
an efficient power-weight ratio and 
an automatic mixture control. 


TCA’s routes are already highly 
developed and extended to the limit 
possible with the present sparse 
population of Canada. The main 
structure of the routes is unlikely to 
change much except that increased 
operating efficiency will enable the 
airline to make minor extensions. The 
main changes will be in overseas 
flights. TCA hopes that its new 
service to Barbados will be extended 
to South America—Brazil, for in- 
stance, has many close commercial 
ties with Canada. 

Trans-Canada prefers the principle 
of reduced excursion fares at special 
rates and “business men’s offers” 
rather than air coach operations. 


To Replace DC-3’s 


In about 18 months TCA will have 
to consider replacing its fleet of 27 
DC-3’s and will have to choose among 
the Avro Jetliner, Martin 4-0-4, 
Convair Liner, Vickers Viscount, Air- 
speed Ambassador and the Super 
DC-3. It will have depreciated its 
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North Star fleet of 20 aircraft by 
about 1956 but is unlikely to be 
seriously in the market for a 100,000- 
lb. transport much before 1960. 

In 1947 Trans-Canada Air Lines 
(Atlantic) assumed responsibility for 
the operation of the overseas routes 
at the request of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. This branch of the company 
—which is financially autonomous—is 
now flying the Atlantic at the rate of 
1,000 crossings per year. 

The domestic services are expected 
to break even in this fiscal year for 
the first time since the unrepresenta- 
tive war years. The virility of TCA 
as compared with some government- 
owned airlines undoubtedly stems 
from their ready acceptance of com- 
petition in all its forms and from the 
sound policy of the government not to 
interfere and let the airline manage 
its own affairs. In return for this 
freedom it is expected to get into the 
black as soon as possible and stay 
there. 

The overseas services have yet to 
break even but the deficit must be 
considered in the wider context of 
Canada’s rising international trade 
and prestige, and in the light of the 
parallel expansion and encouragement 
of the Canadian aircraft industry with 
both civil and military implications. 





Join American Aviation 


Preble Staver, assistant to the 
director, tariffs and publications 
of Air Cargo, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., has joined the staff of 
American Aviation Publications 
and has been assigned to handle 
the Air Tariff Reports. He 
formerly worked in the traffic de- 
partment of Eastern Air Lines. 

Robert Steinberg, formerly in 
the advertising promotion and re- 
search department of Newsweek 
magazine, has taken over duties 
as circulation promotion manager 
for AMERICAN AVIATION. 











PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


John F. Mulcahey of the U. S. Immi- 
gration Service, has been appointed 
air coordinator to succeed Ernest E. 
Salisbury, promoted recently to the 
office of district director of the Immi- 
gration Service at St. Albans, Vermont 


H. Harold Young, safety analyst in 
the flight test division of Douglas Air- 
craft Co. for the past four years, has 
resigned to become deputy chief of the 
investigation and analysis section of 
the U. S. Air Force with headquarters 
at Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, 


John W. Thompson, former vice-presi- 
dent-director of information for the Air 
Transport Association, is now vice presi- 
dent-sales for Roland Reed Productions, 
of Los Angeles, with an office at 500 
Walker Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


James T. Hill Jr.. New York attorney 
and former general counsel for the 
Department of the Navy, has been ap- 
pointed general counsel for the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. 


Edward T. Dickinson, former director 
of Program Relations for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, has been 
named Assistant to the Joint Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 


Brig. ,Gen. Robert L. Copsey, state 
aviation director of New Jersey, has 
been granted a leave of absence to serve 
as an assistant to Air Force Chief of 
Staff Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 


Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour, Spartan 
School of Aeronautics, Tulsa; James D. 
Ramsey, director of aeronautics, State 
of Nebraska; and Arthur Godfrey, tele- 
vision and radio entertainer, have been 
sworn in as new members of CAA’s 
Aviation Development Advisory Com- 
mittee. George Haddaway, editor of 
Southern Flight, Dallas, was elected 
chairman of the group. 
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Since 1906 the “E” has been the Navy’s traditional symbol 
for Excellence. Today it is doing extra duty and stands also 

T R | Pp | ia D U T Y for Efficiency and Economy. 
Again the Navy combines all three by returning 100 
R4Ds — veterans of World War II and the Berlin Air Lift 
F 0 R TH i & IG — to Douglas for complete modernization. Back to the 
Navy will go a fleet of fast, dependable transports ready 
for new tasks at greater performance standards and at a 
fraction of the cost of building entirely new equipment! 
The Super R4D, the Super DC-3 of civilian life, will 
serve either as troop transport or cargo carrier. Sturdy 
and efficient, it will operate at low cost and present no new 
problems in personnel training, maintenance, or parts 
supply. Swept-back wings and new engines will speed the 
R4D at 250 mph. Fuselage will be extended 39 inches. 
All these improvements will be accomplished with famed 

Douglas dependability. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


ON a RMR Raate, e 

















DEPEND ON DOUG. 


JO ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
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Between the Lines: 





“Sarboprof Progress 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 


Ke VER SINCE its inception, the turboprop engine has 
been considered a step-brother of the turbojet, a 
stop-gap measure to fill in a speed range between that 
of the piston engine and that of the jet. Now, however, 
we have noticed a decided trend toward the belief that 
the turboprop will prove to be a competitor to the jet 
engine, even at speeds above Mach 1, and in certain 
applications, notably carrier-based aircraft, will pro- 
vide a more efficient power plant than the jet. 

Last week we attended a flight demonstration at 
Patuxent Naval Air Test Center, Md., in which the 
Navy’s latest turboprop, the Pratt & Whitney 6,000- 
horsepower T-34, was put through its paces, and talking 
to some of the Navy’s top flight test personnel we noted 
considerable enthusiasm for the future of turboprops in 
Naval aircraft applications. 

The Navy has long been aware of the advantages of 
the turboprop over the turbojet, notably lower fuel 
consumption providing greater range and increased pay- 
load and easier handling from carrier decks, but until 
recently these advantages had been considered offset by 
the turbojet’s greater speed. The performance of en- 
gines now flying, however, coupled with knowledge of 
the design capabilities of new engines still in early con- 
struction stages, has led some sources to believe that 
turboprop-propelled aircraft may reach speeds of 1,000 
miles per hour. More conservative, but just as optimistic, 
is the view of Rear Adm. Calvin M. Bolster, Assistant 
Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, who be- 
lieves that turboprops may compete with turbojets at a 
speed of Mach 1, given efficient propellers. 

Propeller development for high-powered turboprops 
is well under way. Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Propeller Di- 
vision has already completed and delivered an eight- 
bladed propeller for a large engine capable of absorb- 
ing up to 15,000 horsepower. Both Curtiss-Wright and 
Hamilton Standard Division of United Aircraft Corp. are 
working on supersonic propellers with tip speeds well 
above Mach 1, which will also be capable of propelling 
an airplane faster than sound. 


Gearing Props to Jet Engines 


And the turbines to drive these propellers are also 
well along in development. One of the methods em- 
ployed to develop higher-powered turboprops is to take 
a high-thrust jet engine and gear a propeller to it. This 
is being done in at least one case and is under consid- 
eration in others. 

Pratt & Whitney, for instance, is working on a turbo- 
prop version of its J-57 jet engine, a power plant with 
a thrust rating in the 10,000-pound class. The resulting 
turboprop should be able to double the power output 
of engines now flying. General Electric Co. is also 
working on a new turboprop of extremely high power 
ratings. GE has also purchased the 10,000-horsepower 
Northrop Turbodyne and expects to develop a modified 
version of that engine. 

More immediately, the designers of the two large 
American turboprops now flying are working to raise 
the power ratings of their engines. Pratt & Whitney 
hopes to get 8,000 horsepower out of the T-34 “within 
a year or two” through internal modifications. Simi- 
larly, Allison Division of General Motors Corp. is al- 
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ready at work boosting the power of its 5,500-horsepower 
T-40 engine. 

The turboprop era in this country appears to be just 
now getting up steam. Leading the development parade 
is the Navy’s Convair XP5Y-1 flying boat, which has 
already completed a flight of more than eight hours with 
all four of its Allison T-40 engines operating through- 
out, an indication that the “bugs” which plagued the 
early development of the T-40 are being ironed out. 
Pratt & Whitney has compiled about 1,500 hours on its 
T-34, both on the test stand and in the air. 

With two such engines in operational status, we can 
expect to see more and more turboprop installations in 
the near future. The Navy is ahead of the field with 
the XP5Y-1 and the Douglas XA2D-1, a T-40 powered 
attack bomber which is also flying. The Navy has a 
host of proposals for turboprop aircraft of all types 
under consideration and undoubtedly some of them will 
be acted upon. 


No AF Turboprops Flying 

The Air Force at present has no turboprop aircraft 
flying, but it has given Douglas Aircraft Co. the go- 
ahead to develop a prototype model of the giant C-124 
heavy transport powered by Pratt & Whitney’s T-34 
(a Navy engine, incidentally). The USAF, too, is mull- 
ing over several turboprop proposals for existing air- 
craft, one of which is the Convair B-36, in which four 
or six high-powered turboprops would be slung under 
a swept-back wing in pods. The B-36 installation, how- 
ever, will probably wait upon the development of more 
powerful engines than are presently available. 

That we have made such progress in the turboprop 
field is due almost entirely to the confidence of the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics (and its chief, Rear Adm. 
A. M. Pride) in the future of the engine. The Air 
Force, once rather warm on the subject, kicked aside the 
turboprop in favor of the turbojet a few years ago and 
canceled several turboprop projects. As a result, the 
USAF now finds itself in a very embarrassing position: 
in order to get turboprop power for any of the pro- 
posals it is considering, it will have to use a Navy- 
developed engine, for the T-34 and the T-40, both Navy 
projects, are the only two American engines available 
in the desired power class. 

Finally, there is one other point worthy of note on the 
subject of turboprops. For some time the general aviation 
public has been conceding the British a lead in the de- 
velopment of turboprops, occasioned, perhaps, by a lot 
of publicity on British projects which are still a long 
way from flight test stage. A look at a comparison chart 
of all the turboprops now flying shows a decided edge 
in favor of the U. S., from the standpoint of power out- 
put, low fuel consumption, and weight/power ratio. 
Here is such a chart, prepared by Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division: 





Specific 
Desig- Horse- Fuel Con- Wt. Diam. 
Manufacturer nation power sumption Ibs. in. 
Pratt & Whitney (U. S.) .T-34 5.700 
(6,000 
max.) .62* 2,550 30 
Allison (VU. G.) cccccesece T-40 5,500 63° 2,500 40 
Armstrong-Siddeley (B) “ython 4,100 8a* 3,100 54 
Bristol (B) ............--Theseus 3,000 86° 2,900 38 
Allison (U. &.) %....c00¢ T-38 2.730 63° 1.250 20 
Armstrong-Siddeley (B) Mamba 1,400 89" 760 «628 
* Pounds per horsepower per hour. 
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7 { PRODUCTION SPOTLIGHT y 


West Ceast Employment: Aircraft factories in Southern Cali- 
fornia have started some scattered hiring of unskilled labor for 
on-the-job training because the supply of skilled workers is 
dwindling fast. In general, however, aircraft manufacturers are not 
eager to train unskilled workers, because (a) it is no easy task, and 
(b) the new $1.05 per hour minimum wage under the Walsh-Healy 
Act makes it expensive (minimum wage in 1942 was 60c). 

The companies are actively competing for skilled help. As 
AMERICAN AVIATION’s West Coast editor put it, “Let a turret lathe 
worker come within shooting distance of an aircraft or parts plant 
and he’ll have to be fast on his feet to escape.” 

3 There are still no indications that the six-day week will become 
¢standard in the airframe industry, despite the expansion program. 
‘Further, it does not appear that the use of overtime will be required, 
‘at least between now and Christmas, except in isolated instances such 
as Convair’s critical B-36 modification program at San Diego. Among 
‘accessory manufacturers, however, the pinch is felt more keenly; 
for many of these firms backlog started outstripping production 
even before the Korean incident and the six-day week and extra 
‘shifts were required then. The expansion orders will just add to 
their pressure. 

+ AF Seat Projects: The Aero Medical Laboratory of the Air 
:Force’s Air Materiel Command is following up its development of 
the new 16-g rearward-facing aircraft passenger seat (AMERICAN 
AviaTION News IssvE, Sept. 11) with two other new seat projects: a 
forward-facing seat for fighters and trainers which will be able to 
withstand loads up to 22 g’s and a super-plush version of the rear- 
facing seat which will have a built-in parachute. In the latter type, 
‘designed for use in VIP (Very Important Person) aircraft, the harness 
sof the chute is tucked into a special fold on each side of the back 
cushion, so that it can be donned on short notice. The aluminum 
‘double seat, with two parachutes, weighs 135 pounds; the seat alone 
aweighs only 60 pounds, five pounds lighter than earlier models. The 
J 6-g aft-facing seat announced earlier is also made of sheet aluminum 
4instead of the earlier heavy steel tubing. It weighs only 50 pounds 
per double seat, a 15-pound weight saving over the types now in 
sservice. 

¢ Although the Air Force is considering eventually equipping all 
passenger aircraft with rear-facing seats of. the 16-g type, and has 
‘given an initial order to Beech Aircraft Corp. for 600 seats, such a 
-conversion will probably have to take place gradually as new air- 
craft replace those now in service. The reason is that to take ad- 
‘vantage of the seat’s stress capabilities, the floors of Douglas C-54’s 
:would have to be beefed up, an expensive and time consuming process. 
‘So MATS is installing the seats in newer aircraft, like the Boeing 
-C-97 Stratofreighter, which require only minor beefing up. 


© Jacobs Reacquired: Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., large scale 
‘producer of engines for training planes during the last war, has been 
reacquired by Republic Industries, Inc. Republic bought the engine 
company in 1945 from the founder, Albert R. Jacobs, but sold it 
back to him in 1947, taking a mortgage of $1,500,000 and all of the 
Jacobs stock as collateral. The mortgage was defaulted on both 
principal’and interest, so the company is back under Republic con- 
Arol. Jacobs is now negotiating for a substantial volume of govern- 
‘ment engine and parts contracts. 


Hiller Production Up: Hiller Helicopters has increased pro- 
duction at its Palo Alto, Calif., plant to three helicopters a week. 
Sales are about evenly divided between domestic and export. The 
Army is now evaluating a Hiller 360, which has been given the 
military designation YH-23. 


Magnesium Wings: Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has received an 
Air Force contract for research on the use of magnesium in wing 
structures. Northrop will cast the outer half of an aircraft wing in 
a single piece, using magnesium, then test it for comparison with an 
aluminum wing made by conventional fabrication methods. Northrop 
built the first all-magnesium airplane, the XP-56, in 1943. 

—J. J. H. 
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INDUSTRY PERSONNEL 


Albert J. Tuohy, former FBI investi- 
gator and supervisor of the major case 
squad, Security Division, New York 
office, has joined Republic Aviation 
Corp. as director of the company’s 
security program. 


Mark E. Nevils, formerly in public 
relations capacities with Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Eastern Air Lines and American 
Airlines, has been appointed as eastern 
public relations representative for Boe- 
ing Airplane Co., with headquarters in 
the company’s Washington offices. Carl 
M. Cleveland, assistant director of pub- 
lic relations and advertising, returns to 
the company’s Seattle headquarters 
from Washington, where he has been 
temporarily assigned. 


G. B. (Jerry) Clark, with Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. for the past 15 years, has 
joined Bell Aircraft Corp. as a technical 
representative and will head the Wash- 
ington office soon to be opened by Bell. 


Herman Pusin, formerly project engi- 
neer responsible for the structural de- 
sign of the Martin P5M-1 Marlin, has 
been appointed as chief of the struc- 
tures department of The Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. He has been with the company 
since 1938. 


Roy A. Mackenzie has been appointed 
superintendent of Airquipment Corp. 
of Burbank, Calif., succeeding Frank 
Osborne, resigned. Mackenzie has been 
with Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


J. R. Jerman has been promoted from 
works manager of Hughes Aircraft Co. 
to assistant general manager with re- 
sponsibility for coordination of engi- 
neering and production. R. B. Park- 
hurst, formerly factory manager, has 
been named director of production. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Harry E. Patterson, former Navy pub- 
lic information officer, aviation writer 
and public relations man, has been 
appointed public relations advisor to 
Maj. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, com- 
mander of Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice. Patterson served in a public re- 
lations capacity with Douglas Aircraft 
Co. during the war and later was in 
the public relations office of Matson 
Navigation Co. 

Maj. Gen. Field Harris has been re- 
lieved of his command as commanding 
general of the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing and given a new assignment in 
the Pacific. He will be replaced by 
Maj. Gen. William J. Wallace, former 
director of aviation and Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps for Air 
at USMC headquarters in Washington. 
Wallace is in turn being replaced by 
Brig. Gen. Clayton C. Jerome, USMC 
director of public information, recruit- 
ing and history. 
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COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


DN RADIO, IT’S... 





Glideslope Recalver 





HIS is the new Collins 51V-1 glideslope 

receiver for aircraft. Note the orderly 
design, and the accessibility of all tubes, 
components, and wiring. 

The 51V-1 provides reception of 90/150 
cps tone modulated glideslope signals on 
any of the twenty channels in the uhf range 
of 329-335 mc. This receiver together with 
Collins 51R navigation equipment will 
fulfill ILS receiving requirements for mili- 
tary, commercial and private aircraft. The 
design of the 51V-1 is based on “‘Glideslope 
Receiver Characteristics’ issued by Aero- 
nautical Radio, Inc., and on U. S. Airforce 
specifications. 

Output circuits of the 51V-1 receiver feed 
standard ID-48ARN deviation indicators 
including flag alarm. By means of the flag 
alarm the pilot has a positive indication of 
the reliability of the glideslope signals and 
instrumentation. 

The 51V-1 control circuits are integrated 
with the standardized R/€ channeling sys- 
tem with channel selection provided by 
means of a Collins 314U remote control unit. 

More complete information, in the form 
of an illustrated bulletin, is yours on request. 

















11 West 42nd St., NEW YORK 18 2700 West Olive Ave., BURBANK 
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14MM AND 18MM 
SHORT REACH SHIELDED - 


The Auto-Lite A4S and B4S Aircraft 
Spark Plugs are medium priced for 
light aircraft use. These plugs, com- 
bined with shielded harness, reduce 
radio interference, help get depend- 
able operation at lower costs. The 
famous Auto-Lite one-piece con- 
struction of these plugs permits sale 
below prices of other shielded plugs. 





NEW RESISTOR PLUG REDUCES RADIO, RADAR INTERFERENCE 


The new Auto-Lite Resistor Spark Plug reduces radio 
communication and radar interference normally caused 
by ordinary spark plugs. Get smoother per- 
formance — money-saving gas economy — im- 
proved starting in cold weather. Install this 
sensational plug on all your ground equipment. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Sarnia, Ontari 





oO 
Auto-Lite Spark Plugs—Patented U.S.A, 


18MM AUTOMOTIVE TYPE 


New low cost aircraft spark plug 
especially designed by Auto-Lite for 
light plane use. Here is a high quality 
18MM Aircraft Spark Plug with auto- 
motive type electrodes—built to 
give long life and low cost service. 





C.A.A. approved for engines as specified 


Toledo 



















18MM SHORT REACH SHIELDED 


The SH2K Aircraft Spark Plug was 
especially designed by Auto-Lite to 
give long life service under the most 
severe operating conditions. Suitable 
for higher power engines requiring a 
superior type of shielded spark plug 
up to 1,000 H.P. Money cannot buy a 
better shielded spark plug. 
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AUTO-LITE | 
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18MM SHORT REACH UNSHIELDED 


Auto-Lite developed the 18A-! for the 
most rigid requirements of civilian air- 
craft. This precision-made 18MM plug 
has ball type terminal, multiple elec- 
trodes, one-piece shell design, corun- 
dum insulator. 


A request on your com- 
pany letterhead will 
bring your copy of our 
special Aircraft Spark 
Plug Catalog packed 
with useful information 
such as latest CAA. 
and Engine Manufac- 
turer's type specifica- 
tions, service instruc- 
tions and other vital 
facts. 
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All-Around Progress Seen at Farnborough 


By RicHArp G. WORCESTER 


FARNBOROUGH, England. Sep- 
tember 4—In recent years the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors show 
—the greatest display of air potential 
in the Free World—has tended to 
reflect pregress by the airframe 
makers in one year and the accessory 
and engine companies in the next. 
This year, however, for the first time 
since the war, the 41 different models 
—of which 17 have been completed 
since the show last year—suggest 
that progress has been more general 
and industry has maintained a more 
steady rate of research and develop- 
ment. 

Surveying the field, the British 
have good day fighters but they still 
lack a sonic interceptor in produc- 
tion. Their most serious deficiencies 
lie in the various bomber classes; no 
heavy bomber is planned or envisaged 
and 150,000-lb. medium bombers are 
still in the design stage although some 
prototypes are nearing completion. 

Britain, by appointing the top ad- 
ministrator, Sir Alec Coryton, to the 
missile division of the Ministry of 
Supply, sees the need for this type of 
weapon but in this category and in 
atomic weapons there is very little 
to show. Light bombers, ground at- 
tack jet straffers and some Navy types 
are Britain’s strongest arms of de- 
fense. 

Civil Progress 

In the civil field the British have 
consolidated their initial advantage 
with turbine transports which are 


G-AMAV 


VICKERS VISCOUNT 700, prototype of the larger version of the 
Viscount transport which has been ordered by British European 
Airways, is shown warming up preparatory to takeoff on its first 
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now close to the point when experi- 
mental scheduled commercial serv- 
ices can be run. They lack a 150,000- 
lb. type of intercontinental transport 
but it can be argued that as they have 
bought Stratocruisers they do not 
need a replacement until the Comet 
and Brabazon can be examined more 
carefully. In the rotorplane class, the 
personal type transports are in pro- 
duction and light feederliners in 
active development. 

In the jet engine world, Britain is 
now behind the U. S. in quantity pro- 
duction of engines and in experi- 
mental and standard thrust outputs. 


Britain is also behind in the science 
of jet augmentation but they are 
ahead of the U. S. in durability, in 
the special problems of civil needs 
and in the building of jets with cheap 
materials. In turboprops Britain is 
unchallenged in the field up to 4,000 
hp. (except in the midget turbines 
where the U. S. has a lead) but there 
is no attempt to compete with U. S 
turboprops in the 5,000-6,000-hp 
bracket. In the 7,000-hp. size, US—UK 
competition is keen. In the 10,000-hp 
class the U. S. is unchallenged. 

Top honors last year went to 
de Havilland with three major new 





British Delta Wing— _ 


play at Farnborough. 
later, high-speed models. 


engine could reach Mach | in a vertical dive. 


The second Avro 707 delta-wing research aircraft with 
sweep and a thick wing section which was on dis- 
A production order for six models will include low-speed and, 
The low speed model with a 3,500-lb.-thrust Derwent jet 


The aircraft use a Meteor cockpit 


and nosewheel and Athena (trainer) main wheels to simplify production. 


IROPEAN 
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flight on August 28. Viscount 700 is powered by four Rolls-Royce 
Dart turboprop engines and will carry 40 to 53 passengers. 
was a feature exhibit at the S.B.A.C. show at Farnborough. 
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AeroShell GREASE 6 


CAN’T BLEED 


Even At High 


Temperatures 


CAN’T SOLIDIFY 


Even at 
Minus 40°F 


AND IT SERVES ALL GREASE 
REQUIREMENTS IN THE 


MAJORITY OF AIRPLANES 





Indifferent to airframe operating tem- 
peratures, AeroShell Grease 6 combines 
anti-rust and anti-oxidation properties*. 
When you standardize with AeroShell 
Grease 6 you car cut inventory, save ap- 
plication time and avoid any chance of 
using the wrong grease. 

Write today for complete information 
*For the latest high-alti- 
tude airplanes, AeroShell 
Grease 11, which remains 


workable even at minus 65° 
F, is recommended. 


SHELL OIL 
COMPANY 


50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y., 
100 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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This strange looking aircraft is the SB-3, a twin-engine anti-sub plane 


The Beetle—, i, by Short Brothers and Harland. Powered by two Armstrong 
Siddeley Mamba turboprop engines, the SB-3 is a new adaptation of the Navy's general- 
purpose Sturgeon. The over-sized nose houses a radar operator and related equip- 
ment. The plane, which is now in production, has folding wings, carries a crew of three. 


products. This year Vickers takes the Varsity crew trainer. The Valetta 
lead with a long string of new de- troop transport, the Attacker jet for 
velopments. Most important is the the British and French Navies, and 
prototype Supermarine 535, Britain’s the Varsity trainer are in production. 
first sonic interceptor. The first pro- A two-place adaptation of the At- 
duction-type Viscount 700 was flying tacker for training is being developed. 
along with another pure jet transport, 
the Tay-Viscount. Vickers announced 
the Viscount 701 with further slight There was one new transport by 
changes to the model ordered by de Havilland, the Heron, and the 
BEAC. Vickers is leading the race to second Comet was flying with a new 
build a medium jet bomber and it BOAC paint job. The most important 
has offered a civil version of the D.H. exhibit in the static show was 


Second Comet Flying 











MAKERS OF CENTRIFUGAL 
PRECISION CASTINGS 


Congratulates 


CAPITAL AIRLINES 


On Their New 
CONSTELLATIONS 


We are prepared to produce the 
finest centrifugal precision castings to 
your order in beryllium copper, stain- 
less steel, carbon steel or aluminum. 


They will assist you—as they have 
Lockheed with its Constellations—in 
cutting costs, saving man-hours, re- 
ducing machine time . . . We invite 
your inquiry. 


JOSEFF 


129 East Providencia St. 
Burbank, Calif. 
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* jqn—Several dozen different external shapes have been examined by 
X-3 Desig Douglas for its X-3 project and this one is expected to be the 
final design chosen unless model tests reveal that further changes are necessary. Al- 
though radical in appearance the X-3 design above shows a logical progression from 
the D558-2 Skyrocket. Unlike the Skyrocket, the X-3 will not be powered by rocket 
propellants and the most likely powerplants include either the Pratt & Whitney XJ-57 
of around 11,000 Ibs. static thrust or the General Electric J-53, of 19,500 Ibs. thrust 


with augmentation. 
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the Ghost, with afterburner probably 
giving about 7,000 lbs. thrust. New 
products include a night-fighter ver- 
sion of the Venom, a trainer version 
of the Vampire and a wide range of 
other Vampires. There is no sign of 
the two-Ghost night-fighter. 

Short Brothers and Harland came 
up with a new product, the SB-3 
anti-submarine patrol aircraft 
powered by two single Mamba tur- 
bines. This airplane is an adaptation 
of the Navy _ general-purpose 
Sturgeon. It has a crew of three, fold- 
ing wings and early warning radar. 


Most important development of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group of companies 
is the Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire 
engine with its novel annular com- 
bustion chamber. The Sapphire- 
Meteor with its thin high-pitched en- 
gine note weighs little more than the 
14,400 lbs. of thrust from the two big 
jets. The Adder is a pure jet version 
of the Mamba turbine and the Viper 
is an expendable version of the Adder 
made of cheap materials and having 
a thrust of 1,050 Ibs. static. 

Other new products from the group 
include the Hawker P.1081, poten- 
tially a sonic fighter; the Avro Ash- 
ton four-jet experimental aircraft; 
the Avro 707B, a modified delta-wing 
airplane and first of a small produc- 
tion order of aircraft to study this 
unorthodox planform for future types 
of Avro and other bombers. The Ca- 
nadian company exhibited the Orenda 
jet which is an interesting compari- 
son with the Sapphire. 


In-Flight Fueling 


Gloster, one of the brightest com- 
panies in the group, was jointly re- 
sponsible for the Sapphire-Meteor, 
and this airplane, like the Avon- 
Meteor, reaches its compressibility 
limit of .81 on the climb. Its new 
swept-wing jet was not ready for 
the show. 

The Ministry of Supply stand 
showed evidence of work done on a 
swept-wing version of the Meteor 8— 
the current model. Flight refueling 
of a Meteor was a feature of the 
show. 

A semi-delta wing version of the 
Meteor was started and abandoned 
some time ago. The company showed 
a vivid scarlet Meteor 8 which, with 
the Vampire, is the most cosmopolitan 
fighter in the world. The Meteor 8 
features wing-tip tanks leaving the 
underwing position clear for bombs 
or ferry tanks. A large additional 
tank under the fuselage can be 
mounted and there is more internal 
fuel. 

Armstrong Whitworth is responsible 
for the British missiles and for pro- 
duction of the largest strategic bomb- 
er the 82,000-lb. Lincoln. The sec- 
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'[ HE OBJECTIVES of the member states attending th84EAO Airworthiness 

Conference at Paris this month are the same. Division of views lies only in 
the interpretation of intermediate steps necessary to attain the object of estab- 
lishing standards of safety to match progressive design and engineering 
advances. 

The differences between the U. S. and U. K. have been greatly ex- 
aggerated and are now narrowed down to the takeoff and climb requirements. 
Everyone at the conference is conscious of the need, this time, to reach a 
reasonable degree of unanimity if the proposals are to be written into the 
ICAO records as directives to replace the comparatively loose recommenda- 
tions now in use. 

ICAO (which is an offshoot of UN) must be concerned with technical 
questions but the qualities of patience, tolerance and sacrifice to the majority 
view, observed for years at Lake Success, must also be applied at Paris. 


It is fashionable to argue that if the ICAO requirements rule 
out the DC-3 and the British Rapide then it is the rules rather than 
the aircraft which are at fault. But this view fails to take into account 
the progressive increase in standards. The DC-3 will be as impractical 
on world routes in ten years’ time as the equally reliable Ford Tri- 
motor and the HP-42 (which never killed a passenger) are today. 


It must have been a proud moment when the Canadians put the 
Canadair North American F-86A into the National Exhibition in Toronto 
because this type will be the first sonic swept-wing fighter to enter service 
in the British Commonwealth. Britain’s Supermarine 535, just unveiled for 
the Farnborough show, is not yet in production. The U. S. must recognize 
Canada’s contribution to North American defense by a reciprocal arms agree- 
ment but, in the meantime, an order for interchangeable F-86 spares for the 
USAF Sabre squadrons would help to offset Canada’s heavy expenditure on 
the F-86 program. 

Canadair’s production capacity can be assessed from a survey of some 
machines being installed in a new extension to the main assembly plant. 
They now have a 5,000-ton and a 1,000-ton press both made by Canadian 
Vickers, a U. S. Hufford stretch wrap, a Kelley cutter and the type of Cin- 
cinnati machine used by North American to produce the variable thickness 
skin of the Sabre’s wing. 

Canadair’s design office is probably able to handle the conversion of 
the North Star jigs to make DC-6B transports, possibly with either Bristol 
Proteus turbines or Allison T-38’s. Their parallel idea of undertaking Super- 
DC-3 conversions seems more practical than their known desire to enter the 
new design field with a DC-3 replacement. 


The limiting mach number of Britain’s new Supermarine 535 
will only be higher than the .98 of the earlier Supermarine 510 if the 
new aircraft has a more effective way of controlling the large changes 
of longitudinal trim with speed. Supermarine has been interested in 
the moving stabilizer similar to that used on the Lockheed F-90 and 
this type of tail mounting may be incorporated in the 535. Otherwise 
the main differences include a later model Nene with afterburner 
and a nosewheel undercarriage. The 535 or the Hawker P. 1081 look 
like being Britain’s two supersonic types, until the swept-wing 
Gloster single jet makes its appearance. The most important point 
about the 535 is that with a wing area of 295 sq. ft. it will have a low 
wing loading, yet the 9.5% thickness-chord and the 40° sweep talks 
transonic sense. 
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ENAMEL 
2 nouved IN THE SKYWAYS 


EVERY WHERE! 


Reports like these from airlines, 
manufacturers, fixed base operators and private 

plane owners are proof that the extra quality of 

Glidair Enamels has produced results that count. 
Both types of Glidair Enamels—Metalescent 

and Standard Colors—offer you protection, durability, 

beauty beyond anything you have ever used. 
Specify Glidair and be sure of top quality. 


‘(lees 


WE SALUTE THE 
NEW 





We are proud to have 
had a part in the pro- 
duction of the new 
Capital luxury-service 
equipment 





THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, AVIATION SALES HEADQUARTERS 
11001 MADISON AVENUE . CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Exclusive Export Distributors: Aviquipo, Inc., 25 Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. 


M Glidden.» 
exes!” 
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ond Apollo with long chord fin has 
more powerful Mamba turbines and 
is to fly next month. 

Boulton and Paul’s new jet research 
aircraft was not ready for the show 
and the company contented itself with 
the Balliol which has recently won 


| a large trainer contract. Blackburn 


and General Aircraft is a compara- 
tively colorless organization; how- 


| ever, this year it has done better 


than usual with the important mili- 
tary Universal Freighter, also the 
carrier-based YA-5 and turbine ver- 
sion, the YB-1, with a _ coupled- 
Mamba. 

Napier also seems to make little 
progress from year to year—there is 
no sign of its compound engines with 
slave gas turbine or any aircraft with 
the Naiad 1500-hp. turbine or its 
coupled version. 


150 Hours on Brabazon 


Bristol is not yet ready to show 
any large pure jets or the military 
light bomber which will mount them. 
Its outstanding product is the Braba- 
zon which has now done 150 hours 
flying but is having engine mount 
vibration trouble. The Britannia 
four-Proteus 105,000-lb. transport and 
the Proteus-Brabazon are both still 


| in the design stage, along with the 
| type 173 tandem-rotor ten-passenger 
| feederliner rotorcraft. The 173 per- 


sonal type rotorcraft is now offered 
with a redesigned cockpit and cabin. 

English Electric, one of Britain’s 
more virile companies, is turning out 
Canberra B-2 bombers with two Avon 
jets and it has completed a night- 
fighter version of the bomber. With 
more powerful Avons the Canberra 
has further possibilities as a versa- 
tile short and medium-range bomber. 
Handley Page has not yet completed 
its tailless jet bomber but has flown 
both the Hermes 5 transports on 
order with Theseus and is in pro- 
duction with the Hermes 4 for BOAC 
The Marathon has had some wing 
trouble but production is slowly go- 
ing ahead for BEAC. 

Fairey Aviation exhibited the car- 
rier-based GR-17 and new varieties 
of the famed Firefly, the Mk. 6 and 
7, for special anti-submarine duties 
The company is building rocket en- 
gines for missiles and experimental 
manned fighters. 

It is clear on this, the rehearsal 
day, that the Show, all this week, 
will be put over in fine style with 
the turbine aircraft well to the fore. 
Every year Britain persuades itself 


| more that the turbines can be used 
| for all types of aircraft and Farn- 
| borough is a colorful argument which 


must seem plausible, if not convinc- 


| ing, to the international audience. 
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CHIBLBLIMBUE 


... and you'll be there tomorrow 


CHIBLBLIMBUE is airline talk. It stands for Chicago, Balboa, 
Lima, and Buenos Aires . . . great commercial centers along the 
Braniff super-skyway between the Americas, 

Imagine, in just a few hours you can be in glamorous, peaceful 
South America via Braniff’s giant sleeper plane, E] Conquistador. 
It’s fast .. . 5-miles-a-minute. It’s luxurious—with continental 
cocktail service, tempting cuisine and large comfortable berths. 
It’s scenic. Along Braniff express routes you see the majestic 
Andes, giant volcanoes, Lake Titicaca, the altiplano, the broad 
pampas. It’s flying at its Braniff best. 
ai Other Braniff super-skyways spread from 32 U. S. cities to 
Rowremoro Cuba, Mexico, and all South America. And you have a choice of 
ees service . . . super-luxury travel on E] Conquistador or budget travel 

| on El Intercontinental. Your travel agent can give you full 
ee cimncano uns | information. See him today—or consult your local Braniff office. 


IN OPERATION ; 
@@ooe CERTIFICATED EXTENSIONS =? 
meme CONNECTING AIR LINES 
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SERVING THE HEART OF THE NATION 


THE LOCKHEED CONSTELLATION 


NOW IN SERVICE FOR 


Capital AIRLINES 


Capital Airlines, serving the heart of the nation, now 
features the most luxurious airplanes in the world 
—new Lockheed Constellations. These five-mile-a- 
minute air queens offer more than beauty and luxury 
—they also provide air travelers with the comfort 
of confidence. 

Lockheed Constellations have been proved around 
the world. They have crossed the Atlantic 20,000 
times. They have flown 7 billion passenger miles, 


f, 


equal to carrying 7 million people flying 1,000 miles 
each. Over every continent, above every kind of 
weather, these majestic airplanes are daily proving 
that air travel can be comfortable and dependable. 
Now, 15 major world airlines fly Constellations. 

Lockheed is proud to be a part of the progress of 
Capital Airlines, a system with an enviable 23-year 
record of service to America—a great system serving 
a great capital and its country. 





LOCKHEED : 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIF. - LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
30 AMERICAN AVIATION 
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OPERATIONS & MAINTENANCE 


Spark Plug Conference Works 
Over Ignition Problems 


By WitLL1AM D. PERREAULT 


EW-TYPE ignition systems, en- 
gine analyzers and the Champion 
R-37S-1 spark plug were the central 
figures in the sixth annual Spark 
Plug and Ignition Conference held in 
Toledo early this month. The con- 
ference, sponsored by the Champion 
Spark Plug Co., attracted some 150 
top technicians from all military and 
civil aviation groups for a four-day 
working review of current problems. 
Sharp controversy arose over the 
decision of General Electric to dis- 
continue work on its high-frequency 
ignition system. GE’s decision fol- 
lowed an announcement by Ameri- 
can Airlines that it had chosen the 
Bendix Scintilla low-tension ignition 
system for its fleet of Douglas DC-6’s 
and Convair Liners. This order rep- 
resented the greatest immediate mar- 
ket for the new-type systems. 
Industry representatives, and par- 
ticularly Pan American, felt that the 
high-frequency ignition system should 
be continued’ in development. In 
past years, PAA stated, it was con- 
sidered that the low-frequency igni- 
tion system, while a major advance- 
ment over present-day systems, was 
an interim step. There appeared to 
be particular advantages possible in 
the HF system which were question- 
able in the low-tension system. 


Encouraged by Tests 


Both National Airlines and Pan 
American have been service testing 
the high-frequency system, were en- 
couraged by results and hoped that 
GE might be influenced to continue 
its development work. PAA had 
achieved plug life of over 800 hours 
before overhaul with the HF system. 
Others with less actual experience 
also shared PAA’s views. Scintilla 
representatives assured the engineers 
that they would further develop their 
high-frequency system if official re- 
quests were initiated. 

What was the objective in plug 
life? Attendants expressed the view 
that only. the low-frequency ignition 
system would make’ possible the use 
of spark plugs for the full overhaul 
life of the engine, probably as high 
as 1,500 hours. 

Actually, Scintilla’s low-tension 
system has provided major improve- 
ment in plug erosion rates and con- 
sequent service life. Some lines felt 
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that relatively small increments of 
improvement were of little value. 
Until unscheduled removal rates were 
improved adequately to justify plug 
life corresponding to engine over- 
haul periods, or possibly correspond- 
ing to every second or third major 
inspection, little benefit could be had. 


Service Life Improves 


Spark plug overhaul periods and 
total service life have shown major 
improvements in recent years. Refer- 
ence to the data presented by the in- 
dividual airlines relative to their 
spark plug experience left little doubt 
that the Champion R-37S-1 plug was 
the major factor in this improvement. 
The chart, reprinted on the follow- 
ing pages, shows that approximately 
95% of the plugs used in airline oper- 
ated engines today are of the R- 
37S-1 series. 

As indicated on the chart, one oper- 
ator experiences over 500 hours be- 
tween plug overhaul, six have over- 
haul times of 400 hours or more and 
14 use 300 hours or more. These are 
actual overhaul figures and not merely 
approved or scheduled periods. 

Equally important is the greater 
plug life being experienced. One 
airline gets 1,500 hours plug life be- 
fore discarding the plug, four achieve 
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over 1,000 hours and 38 of the 67 air- 
line-enginer-airplane combinations 
discussed experienced plug life of 700 
hours or over. 


Overhaul Simplicity 


Simplicity of overhaul procedures 
is reflected in the number of airlines 
achieving high rates of overhaul per 
man-hour. Two lines claim 50 plugs 
overhauled per man-hour, four had 
48 plugs per hour and 35 overhaul 20 
or more plugs per man-hour. One 
airline shows only six plugs over- 
hauled per man-hour. The combina- 
tion of longer overhaul periods, longer 
plug life and easy overhaul made pos- 
sible new lows in plug costs per en- 
gine hour. 

It is impossible to measure accur- 
ately the effect which improvements 
in ignition systems and plugs had on 
schedule reliability. The true worth 
of Champion’s annual conference in 
providing extensive interchange of 
industry-wide knowledge proved it- 
self again as the troubles of previous 
years failed to materialize. The prob- 
lem of water in ignition harnesses, for 
instance, a major problem in previous 
years, was not discussed except in 
passing. 

Where problems exist today the 
engine and ignition analyzers, made 
by Sperry and Bendix Scintilla, prom- 
ise to provide new relief. While the 
analyzers are not new, the outstand- 
ing experience record of the airlines 
using the analyzers provided new in- 
terest in the subject. A survey with- 
in the meeting showed that Ameri- 
can, Northeast, Sabena, TWA and 
Trans-Canada are using the analyzer 

(Continued on Page 37) 





THE EXCELLENT physical arrangements of the conference are shown in this photo 


taken from the rear of the conference room in the Hotel Secor in Toledo. 
microphones at the tables and among the rows of chairs in the back. 
Several types of projection machines for slides, photos 


ference was tape recorded. 


and sound movies were used during the meeting. 


Note the 
The entire con- 


Chairmanship of the various sessions 


rotated through various airline representatives. 
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Prepared by the Champion Spark Plug Company from data submitted by the individual airlines for 






























































th 
Max. Gap Max. CAA 
No. Type Orig. Average Allowed Approved Sched.Hrs. Actual Hrs 
Engine Aircraft Air- Airline Plug Gap Erosion before Hrs. before between between 
Model Model craft Setting Per 100 Removal Removal Removals Removals : 
Hrs. (Overhaul) (Overhaul) (Overhaul) (Overhaul!) 
R-1820 _. eee 12 c&s R37S-1 011-.014 ————! CU”””:”:C—“—eE”le 240 : 
R-1820 DC3 ........ 39 TWA R37S8-1 .011-.014 .0030 oon Pea 410 400  R- 
R-1820 DC3 ........ 20 DAL R378-1 .011-.014 Riches ve 300 300 ma R- 
R-1820 DC3 ........ 47 EAL R37S-1 .011-.014 0045 on 300 220 220 “= R- 
R-1820 gE aes 7 COL R37S-1 .011-.014 .0030 ie: 325 250 200 R- 
R-1820 ae 25 PCA R37S8-1 .011-.014 .0050 A 260 130 120 R- 
R-1820 Lodestar ... 11 NAL RCs55 011-.014 .0030* 025 @€©£.©60Co1580S 150 125 R- 
R-1830 DC3 ........ 4 Empire R37S-1 .013-.016 0037 032 475 450 450 R-! 
R-1830 DC3 .......- 16 CPA RB19R-2 .011-.014 .0035 020 ae 200 200 R-! 
R378S-1 R-! 
R-1830 DC3 ........ 9 CAL RB19R-2 .013-.016 .0040 022 oa 300 225 
R-1830 DC3 ........ 11 SWA R37S-1 .015-.018 aes ; 450 330 330 R-! 
R-1830 DC3 ........ 11 PIO RB27R .011-.014 .0030 he 290 290 250 R-! 
R-1830 DC3 ........ 9 PAL R37S8-1 011-.014 .0040* a 300 300 300 R-! 
R-1830 BD cecesces 70 UAL R37S-1 .013-.016 .0030 Ls re 300 : R-] 
R-1830 DC3 ........ 27 TCA RB19R-1-2 .011-.014 .0020 me 1 250 185 R-! 
R37S-1 .013-.016 .0033 ie eS 250 180 R-! 
R-1830 DCS ....ceee 12 FAL RB19R-2 .011-.014 .0040* he nies 200 190° 
R-1830 DCS .....00- 19 TWA R37S-1 .011-.014 .0030 ad A 410 400 R-! 
R-1830 ET 10 WAL R37S-1 .011-.014 .0028 020 me 270 220° R-] 
R-1830 AERTS: 16 BAL RB27R .011-.014 niet s 400 300 : R-] 
R-1830 SE side antes 8 NEA R37S-1 .011-.014 0045 iat 300 300 290 R-! 
R-1830 —— eeeeaien ss 50 AFA RBI19R-2 .011-.014 0020 | 016 mt 200 180 R-! 
R-1830 UU vases enim 20 MCA RB21R .011-.014 0030 ie 300 150 a R-! 
R-2090 Eg head 18 NWA R37S-1 .011-.014 .0030 aah 600 500 342 a! 
R-2000 ges 15 AAL R37S-1 .013-.016 .0030 025 es 310 ae R-: 
R-2000 SR 6 WAL R378-1 .011-.014 0028 020 450 300 200° R-2 
R-2000 SIS us Gives 14 TWA R37S-1 .011-.014 .0030 oa ee 410 400 a! 
R-2000 ara 6 DAL R37S-1 .011-.014 ake tm 300 300 oe R-2 
R-2000 | ee 22 UAL R37S-1 .013-.016 .0030 oa see 300 275 R-2 
R-2000 SD ca teanet 3 TACA RBI9R .011-.014 0010 a u¥ _ 250 246° R-2 
R-2000 ES 3 PIA R37S-1 .013-.016 0050 025 180 180 110 R-% 
R-2000 ee 14 PAA-PAD R37S-1 .011-.014 .0026* 030* ab 500 450° R-2 
R-2000 eee i 42 PAA—NAD-LAD R37S-1 .011-.014 .0030 030 sa 300 300 R-2 
R-2000 | RG 26 EAL R37S-1 .011-.014 0025 a 400 330 330 R-2 
R-2000 BE evcwands 4 COL R37S-1 .011-.014 .0030 a 400 250 200 R-2 
R-2000 _ > Ras 25 PCA R378-1 .011-.014 .0050 a 260 130 120 R-2 
R-2000 | eee 9 BAL RBI9R .011-.014 .0036 ais 320 320 R- 
R-2000  codcudun 7 NAL R37S-1 .011-.014 0015 025 400 325 285 R-2 
R-2000 DU issih ake 3 NEA RBI9R .011-.014 0045 nh 400 300 290 R- 
R-2000 SE aveneaus 1 c&s R37S-1 .011-.014 .0030 028 300 240 225 R-2 
R-2000 eS 29 AFA RBI19R-2 .011-.014 .0020 016 ais 200 180 R- 
C9HD DE wesedons 5 cé&s R378-1 .011-.014 .0030 028 300 240 225 R- 
R-2800 scoters 23 NWA R37S-1 011-.014 0035 ¢ ah 600 325, 147 Cn 
R-2800 - es 3 TWA R37S-1 .011-.014 Mae ae fa 320 om R- 
R-2800 peeve 74 + AAL R378-1 013-.016 0042 025 Hone 265 100° me 
R-2800 ee 10 WAL R37S8-1 .011-.014 .0090 020 450 140 90° R- 
R-2800 OP vccediads 16 PAA—NAD-LAD R37S-1 .011-.014 0040 030 pas 175 120 | R- 
R-2800 OP ccwdtcwus 5 CAL RB27 .011-.014 .0010 026 - 300 225° |; R- 
R37S-1 | R- 
R-2800 OO écnitecdis 5 NEA RB19R-2 011-.014 0015 a “ae 300 290 
- R378S-1 mm R- 
R-2800 ae 4 MCA R378-1 .011-.014 .0030 os 175 175 te 
R-2800 MG Solis 49 AAL R378-1 013-.016 0035 025 a 310 100° R- 
R-2800 =e ae 6 PAA—NAD-LAD R37S-1 .011-.014 .0040 .030 dots 300 300 R- 
R-2800 BR Sica Stun 4 PIA R378-1 .013-.016 .0050 025 189 180 160 R- 
R-2800 EN 44 UAL R378-1 .013-.016 .0050 030 aha 300 R- 
R-2800 BE RaGite ose 6 DAL R378-1 .011-.014 .0020 ws 500 300 R- 
R-2800 ee 6 BAL R37S-1 .013-.016 0015 sé 659 650 R 
R-2800 a 4 NAL R37S-1 .011-.014 0031 025 400 150 128 R- 
R-2800 OOO ivvcccs> 5 SAL AC181 .011-.014 .0095 025 ov 300 150 R- 
R378-1 R 
R-2800 OO itince. 26 SLICK R37S-1 .011-.014 .0010* a 300 300 280 
R-3350BA L-049 ...... 14 PAA—NAD-LAD R37S-1 .011-.014 .0040 .030 ai 300 300 | R- 
R-3350BA L-049 ...... 29 TWA R37S8-1 .011-.014 0030 se fod 180 170 | R- 
R+3350BA L-049 ...... 19 AFA RBI9R-2 .011-.014 .0010 014 e 200 180 ; 
R-3350BD Ee Secccs 20 EAL R37S-1 .011-.014 0018 & 600 525 525 : R- 
R-3350BD ~~ pee 20 TWA R37S-1 .011-.014 0020 iad veh 410 409 R- 
R-4360 aaa 10 NWA R37S-1 .011-.014 .0045 2 600 150 72 ; ® 
R-4360 "eee 7 UAL AC181 .013-.016 .0060 cas oy 200 ea - 
R378-1 I 
R-4360 ae 2... 10 PAA-PAD R37S-1 .011-.014 .0035* 025 sae 250 190° 
R-4360 eee 11 PAA—NAD-LAD R37S-1 .011-.014 .0040 .030 ve 200 200 I 
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PLUG DATA CHART 


the 6th Spark Plug and Ignition Conference, September 5, 6 and 7, 1950, Toledo, Ohio 
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% Plugs Scrapped at 














Unsched. 
Plug Ave. Hrs. Overhaul High or 
Engine Aircraft Removals Total Plug _ Cost of Spark Plug Lead Low 
Model Model Per 1000 Life Due Core Due Barrel Overhaul Cost per Content in Tension Ign. 
cea — Eng. Hrs Nose Break. reakage per Plug Eng. Hour ce US Gal. System 
R-1820 DCS ....066. sn =—— — a ae <a ” gees _—- High! 
R-1820 neentenn © 9° 2 28. 900" 60 614 Y ia 3 High 
R-1820 SSS ere ee?) * gece |= Denote +. 4 na) High 
R-1820 BGS nn cccces 7 825 Neg Neg 10 07 4 High! 
R-1820 EL errr ee 750 0 0 35 005° 2.5 High 
R-1820 ee 3.7 450 Neg Neg. ee? oo 3.75 High 
R-1820 Lodestar 83 1500 pate 1 - je Shamir =o ase 3.5 High’ 
R-1830 DC3 ........ 3.7 1250 A 23 0014 4 High 
R-1830 DC3 ........ 1* 700° 1* Rie «28 6 (ee OCté«dS;C ee 4 High 
R-1830 ae 5* 750* 2 3 066 14° 4 High 
R-1830 aes iit 5 1000 9 3 35 O77 3.9 High 
R-1830 Ree 3 750 5 2 17 3 High 
R-1830 ea eatGe 0 denis ae, “waht 1* 5* 12 .0028° 3 High 
R-1830 DcctGeeee j- 2500 600° Under 1 Under 1 089 101 3 High 
R-1830 DCS .......+. 2.71 675 4 5 10 116 2.75 High 
] 1.2 0 10 116 Imp. Gal. High 
R-1830 a 4 500 A 3 13 ee 4 High 
R-1830 wide,  — 1) “were 900+ 60 61 06 3 High 
R-1830 A 2 900 0 1 09 4 High 
R-1830 DCS ..ncceee 3.40 650 Under 1 Under 1 11° 4 High 
R-1830 ee 4 750 2 5 2 High" 
R-1830 | eae oS 60. eet 0 tended coe | ebeheed 5 High 
R-1830 eS eee 950 1 1 : 4 High 
R-2000 DC4 ........ eS — wane Neg. Under 1 .23 1125 4.6 High! 
R-2000 RR 1.66 500° .346 1.56 132 21 3.6 High 
R-2000 ES 5 900 0 1 09 4 High 
R-2000 ee 26 900+ 60 61 06 3 High 
R-2000 DM ccedas: oe] gcoinw 750° a os ere disteies High 
R-2000 Be cccccece 32 600" Under 1 Under 1 089 101 3 High 
R-2000 ae .380* 800° 6 5* 16 0076"" High 
R-2000 Se 15.2* 540 1 3 06 ° ; High 
R-2000 a 1.9 900° Neg. Neg. 15 15 4 High 
R-2000 Re 6 900 5° Under 1 11 ae 3 High* 
R-2000 a 1.2 825 Neg Neg. 10 07 4 High 
R-2000 tits, woe asl 750 0 0 35 005 2.5 High 
R-2000 Ee 2.1 450 Neg. Neg. 3.75 High 
R-2000 ee 1.01 650 Under 1 Under 1 11 4 High 
R-2000 ae 1.54 1200 1 5 15 3.5 High* 
R-2000 Se 4 750 3 1 ie 4 cae 3 High® 
R-2000 DE ccichas. aren 450 2 2 17 3 High 
R-2000 RE a ee ee ee Soo tein 5 High 
C9HD ae got —— 2 i Pee 3 High! 
R-2800 Sstsnhae a; Git ” peek Neg Under 5 .23 1550 4.6 High' 
R-2800 SE ee a 900" 60 61 Poe eas 3 Low 
R-2800 ars 7.67 500° .346 1.56 132 21 3.6 High 
R-2800 5 600 5 1 .09 4 High 
R-2800 a 17 900 5° Under 1 — = hea 3 High! 
R-?200 Be cntcsce 7.7 1000* 2 3 066 14° 4 Low 
R-»800 Dace 7 900 1 2 3 Low 
R-:'800 BeEsssésbens 96)  wasen 950 1 1 ¥ 4 High® 
R-300 %DC6.......... 428 ~ 500* "346 1.56 132 21 3.6 High 
R- 3800 SD ac cwsuis 4 900 5* Under 1 11 3 High* 
R- 300  eeee 11 180 1 3 06 oes High* 
R- 800 Os ccsvens 2.2 600* Under 1 Under 1 089 101 3 High* 
R- 300 ee, 6 ele ae puaeewes ee Low 
R- 800 Re 1.34 900 Under 1 Under 1 11 4 Low 
R- 800 — 3.9 600 a 5 I$ = wwvees 3.5 High’ 
R- 300 DCE ........ 4 500+ 3 5 2.5 High & Low 
R- 300 °~—S—OC4B(iws am 1.5 900 1.73 17 12 05 4 High 
R- 350BA L-049 ....... 7 900 5° Under 1 cy} trite 3 High 
R- 350BA oo ...... 4.1 900" 60 61 see 3 High 
R- 350BA L-049 ...... ee eee ee :: = =o “ow 
R- 350BD L-649 ...... 2.9 825 Neg. Neg 10 07 4 Low 
R- 350BD L-749 ...... 3.2 900* .60 61 er 4 a Low 
F~ 360 Bo ...... er Neg. Under .5 —_—- —\seeess . a 
F- 360 re 3.2 600* Under 1 Under 1 089 101 3 High' 
F - 360 ee 11.5 650* Neg. Neg. 15 40 3 High? 
1 - 360 BE eiae 5* 900 5* Under 1 Se 6 amas 3 High’ 
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Engine Power During 


Engine Speed During 
























































Plugs Ave. No. Minimum 
Engine Aircraft Overhauled Takeoffs Climbin: 
Model Model Per Man- Per 100 Takeoff Climb Cruise Takeoff Climb Cruise Air Speed 
Hour Hours M.P.H. 
R-1820 Be byte eked 17 90 1200 650 550 2500 2050 1900 125 
R-1820 eer. 25 93 1200 625 625 2500 2050 1900 120 
R-1820 DC3 ........ + 131 1200 675 550 2500 2000 1900 120 
R-1820 DC3 ........ 15 70 1200 650 600 2500 2000 1900 120 
R-1820 DC3 ........ 6 115 1100 600 550 2250 1900 1800 120 
R-1820 DCS ....000- 50 14 1100 625 600 2400 2000 1900 130 
R-1820 Lodestar ... 13 275 1250 850 685 2500 2300 2000 130 
R-183¢ BD ‘Serccede 75 240 42”Hg 30” Hg 27” He 2700 2150 2050 110 
R-1830  —-ee 10* 100 1140 680 550 2700 2100 2050 140 
R-1830 SD evenness 25 125 1200 650 550 2700 2150 2150 suee 
R-1830 Se 6648-09 10 250* 44” Hg 35” Hg 29” Hg 2700 2050 2050 110 
R-1830 DGD .ccesaas oat 170 1200 650 600 2700 2050 2050 120 
R-1830 SE. catewee oe 22 173 1200 615 600 2700 2050 2050 120 
R-1830 BGB - ccwsnves 21 126 1200 625 550 2700 2050 2050 130 
R-1830 MD essaesas 10 82.2 1115 740 550 2700 2325 2050 110 
10 82.2 1115 740 550 2700 2325 2050 110 
R-1830 De senssbes 19 200 1050 650 525 2700 2050 2050 120 
R-1830 BG coccccce 25 93 1200 625 625 2700 2050 2050 120 
R-1830 By évdasdee 25 107 1200 680 565 2700 2050 2050 — 
R-1830 Be vceteese 15* 124 1200 700 625 2700 2150 2050 
R-1830 DIGS. cccccvce 25 180 1200 645 600 2700 2050 2050 
R-1830 > er 6 50 1200 780 600 2700 2300 2100 150 
R-1830 BED  dctesece 25 100 1050 650 550 2700 2050 2050 135 
R-2000 i soseass 7.7 27 1450 900 680 2700 2200 2100 148 
R-2000 PD cotecsee 25 43.6 1450 875 70 2700 2250 2100 170 
R-2000 EE eaceooes 25 104 1350 875 660 2700 2300 2050 ened 
R-2000 BOO ccoceses 25 41 1450 950 650 : 2700 2300 2000 150 
R-2000 MGED cocccecs one 79 1450 800 675 2700 2300 2100 150 
R-2000 BIS cccccsee 21 65 1350 820 655 2700 2250 2050 150 
R-2000 Te cccccses 10 45 1450 900 675 2700 2150 2000 117 
R-2000 BOS .wcceses 8 20 48” Hg 35” Hg 28” Hg 2700 2300 1950 120 
R-2000 BIS ccccesee 20 25 1450 860 650 2700 2300 1830 145 
R-2000 We cccccses 48 65 1450 900 750 2700 2400 2100 150 
R-2000 BD coccsecs 15 55 1450 900 700 2700 2250 2050 140 
R-2000 BE. cocccccs 6 50 1350 850 675 2700 2250 2050 eee 
R-2000 BS cccocvce 50 86 1350 800 650 2700 2200 1900 155 
R-2000 BID cccceces 15 94 1350 835 650 2700 2300 2100 ae 
R-2000 BGS .cccseee 13 60 1450 900 650 2700 2350 1800 130 
R-2000 DGS wccccses 25 109 1350 825 600 2700 2200 2050 es 
R-2000 BS cccccces 20 44 1450 850 650 2700 2300 2050 140 
R-2000 BOD ccccedes 6 25 1450 900 650 2700 2250 2050 150 
C9HD TE coscebes 20 44 1425 890 700 2700 2300 2050 “140 
R-2800 SE ag alka at 7.7 101 2100 1350 1080 2800 2300 2300 ««2—C—«t«‘«t«C2O 
R-2800 BAB cccccecece 25 édin 2400 1240 1100 2800 2300 ; 2050 150 
R-2800 a Guaceeses 25 120 2400 1450 1100 2800 2450 2100 —— 170 
R-2800 BED -.ccoseces 25 91 2400 1350 1000 2800 2300 1900 160 
R-2800 BD ccccdccos 48 65 2400 1350 1200 2800 2400 2300 190 
R-2800 GP o<seneace 25 115 2400 1350 1050 2800 2300 2100 
R-2800 BMD .nccccece 25 128 2400 1350 1000 2800 2300 2000 eee 
R-2800 BD ccceceses 25 100 2400 1350 1000 2800 2300 2050 185 
R-2800 ere 25 43.8 2100 1450 1100 2800 2950 2100 ~~ 170 
R-2800 a er 48 20 2100 1350 1100 2800 2450 2150 180 
R-2800 TID cccccece x 14 53”Hg 37”Hg 30.5” Hg 2800 2300 2100 150 
R-2800 BSS ccccccece 21 46 2400 1350 1100 2800 2250 2200 165 
R-2800 TD cocsedee oven 60 2100 1350 1080 2800 2400 2150 190 
R-2800 SE osckdbeco 15 40 2100 1350 1000 2800 2450 2100 Se 
R-2800 BGS ccccccce 13 48 2100 1390 1000 2800 2450 2100 130 
R-2800 DGB: cccvcoce esa 15 2400 70% 80% 2750 2500 2000 160 
R-2800 ree 15 20 2000 80% 51.7% 2700 2300 1900 “140 
R-3350BA Sn eaecce 48 20 2200 1450 1100 2800 2300 2150 160 
R-3350BA L-049 ...... 25 34 2200 1400 1100 2600 2400 2000 185 
R-3350BA L-049 ...... 6 14 2500 1470 1200 2800 2400 2100 180 
R-3350BD L-649 ...... 15 40 2500 1470 1400 2800 2300 2270 165 
R-3350BD L-749 ...... 25 26 2500 1470 1100 2800 2400 2000 175 
R-4360 MEE socves 7.7 39 3250 2400 1750 2700 2350 2150 190 
R-4360 Ae re 21 13 3500 2240 1750 2700 2350 2120 190 
R-4360 nT «sdne0 20 20 3500 2425 1750 2700 2350 2120 160 
R-4360 BNE ccctes 48 17 3500 2400 1750 27 2425 2150 170 
*Estimated. 5 Believed to represent cost per spark plug hour rather than per engine hor 
1 Pressurized ignition system. and should be multiplied by number of plugs per engine. 
Sous 98 ined Note: In ti heduled pl ls it was idered that a 
* Distributors press " , ote: computing unsc uled plug removals was consider at any Pp: 


* Average for all types of aircraft used by this airline. 
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of a set, up to one complete set, would constitute one removal. 
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—-= During Holding Procedure 






























































Min. Carb. 
num Engine Aircraft Min. A, 8, Min. Head Air Temp. Min. F/A Water Data 
oad Model Model M.P.H. Min, Power Min. F/A Temp. °F. at Cruise at Cruise Injection Period 

°F. 

HH. = 
— R-1820 Do he saarcton 120 400 072 90° 072 No 6/49-6/50 
125 R-1820 ER ey gen on a. . No 1/50-6/50 
120 R-1820 reat 120 As Req. ‘hee 200° oe No Recent 
120 R-1820 SE gad a@ ite 120 v6 coe 200° ‘ tits No 6/49-6/50 
120 R-1820 SE cuir pinion 120 500 075 250° 7s 075 No 1/50-6/50 
4 R-1820 ae ae ants ie 70° ee No 5/49-5/50 
— BSFC BSFC 
ll R-1820 Lodestar 150 50% 381 300° bie 381 No 1/50-7/50 
onl R-1830 _ eee 120 550 355° 21° No 1/50-7/50 
110 R-1830 Secs cath 140 2050 275° 77° af No 1/49-7/50 
140 R-1830 ae 120 400 350° 68° 065 No 8/49-6/50 
des R-1830 EES 120 20”Hg ain 300° 68° id No 6/49-6/50 
110 Auto- Auto- 

R-1830 a 125 500 Lean 365° 58° Lean No 1/50-6/50 
120 R-1830 a 130 ‘ 300° ‘ .068 No 1/49-7/50 
120 R-1830  ¢re 120 Siew 250° e 067 No 4/50-7/50 
130 R-1830 SS 120 500 247° 58° 065 No 1/49-1/50 
110 120 500 vP 247° 58° 065 No 
110 R-1830 RRS - 120 440 066 338° 68° 063 No 1/50-7/50 
120 R-1830 SDN covaee ils No 1/50-6/50 
120 R-1830 _ eee a ae No 3/50-6/50 

R-1830 EE ive cine : 07 No 1/50-7/50 

Auto- 
R-1830 taba 130 400 40° Lean No 7/49-7/50 
Auto- 

R-1830 Se 135 340 es Lean No 7/49-7/50 
= R-1830 ieee ove aN as ei 70° ae No None Indicated 
135 R-2000 ST ae ak chen 140 475 065 212° 60° 065 No 1/50-7/50—~CSCS* 
148 R-2000 BS cxcnens 160 : 300° 067 No 5/50-7/50 
170 R-2000 ee case No 3/50-6/50 
ve R-2000 een me Sea No 1/50-6/50 
150 R-2000 ee 140 300° aM No Recent 
150 R-2000 a 140 ete ose 250° oe 067 No 4/50-7/50 
150 R-2000 BE eee ses 120 575 — 300° 52° a No 6/49-7/50 
117 R-2000 ae 140 23” He 07* 320° 40°* .07* No 6/50-8/50 
120 R-2000 ___ eee 140 450 ede 338° ves No 1/50-6/50 
145 R-2000 Se 130 375 065 392° 065 No 1/50-7/50 
1500 R-2000 BES cuete 150 212 No 6/49-6/50 
140 R-2000 Ra 135 ee oie 300° No 1/50-6/50 
tes ' R-2000 ae 130 400 ies 325° iis No 5/49-5/50 
155 : R-2000 a , aed — 07 No 1/50-7/50 

: BSFC BSFC 

: R-2000 Le 145 55% 400 300 60 .400 No 1/50-7/50 
130 : Auto- Auto- 

( R-2000 aaa 150 335 Lean 40° Lean No 7/49-7/50 
+e: R-2000 ae 140 620 067 200 78 067 No 6/49-6/50 
140 Auto- 

_ : R-2000 a 135 F aie a Lean No 7/49-7/50 
fo ; C-9HD 2a 140 620 067 200° 78° .067 No 6/49-6/50 
10) — sR -2800 saree 150 625 062 212° 60° 062 No 1/50-7/50 
160 R-2800 7 ‘ia ve ain a Yes 7/50-8/50 
is mf R-2800 cere 160 300° 067 Yes 5/50-7/50 
170 R-2800 ee ane sac mee ts Yes 3/50-6/50 
160 R-2800 Se Se 140 800 070 392° 070 Yes 1/50-7/50 
190 R-2800 ee ask<saces 150 700 Pm 180° 52° 067 Yes 8/49-6/50 
Auto- Auto- 

R-2800 ED i eietin wi 150 Lean 40° Lean Yes 7/49-7/50 
ae R-2800  ; ee ae an oils ee Yes None Indicated 
185 f-2800 REOPEN 160 a 300° = 067 No 3/50-1/50 
170 F-2800 ee 140 800 062 392° a 062 No 1/50-7/50 
180 -2800 BD occcevee 160 27” He 06* 320° 40°* 07* No 6/50-8/50 
150 1 -2800 ae 145 a 250° 069 Yes 4/50-7/50 
165 P-2800 See 150 300° Ae No Recent 
190 ¥-2800 BE ct cexeis ” mae 07 No 1/50-7/50 

BSFC BSFC 

1: -2800 Se 200 50% 410 345 60° 410 No 1/50-7/50 
a -2800 eae ae we ne a2 call Yes 1/50-8/50 
7 -2800 iframes 130 37.5% = No 6/49-6/50 
Th -3350BA RE -skcees 140 800 062 .062 No 1/50-7/50 

-3350BA L-049 ...... bas . ‘ No 1/50-7/50 
4 -3350BA L-049 ..... 150 Red: a aa No 1/49-7/50 
7 -3350BD L-649 ...... 165 “ak Sa 212° No 6/49-6/50 
115 -3350BD ED riccans o-. oes _ ath - = No 1/50-6/50 
To -4360 Sere 190 1050 067 212° 60° 067 Yes 1/50-7/50 
190 -4360 BOW ...... 160 las aay 320° 93° 063 Yes 4/50-7/50 
160 -4360 ee eee 160 1200 .063 356° * 063 Yes 1/50-6/50 
170 1 ~4360 B-377 ...... 140 1450 062 392° 93° .062 Yes 1/50-7/50 
ny ‘ AL—American Airlines DAL—Delta Air Lines NWA—Northwest Airlines Slick—Slick Airways 





SwWA—Southwest Airways 
TACA—TACA Airways 
TCA—Trans-Canada Air Lines 
TWA—tTrans World Airlines 
UAL—United Air Lines 
WAL—Western Air Lines 


NEA—Northeast Airlines 
PAL—Piedmont Airlines 
PCA—Capital Airlines 
PIA—Philippine Air Lines 
PIO—Pioneer Air Lines 
SAL—SABENA 


EAL—Eastern Air Lines 
Empire—Empire Air Lines 
FAL—Frontier Airlines 
MCA—Mid-Continent Airlines 
NAL—National Airlines 

PAA—Pan American World Airways 


hou /FPA—Air France 
1 AL—Braniff Airways 
© &S—Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
e ( AL—Continental Air Lines 
| par ( OL—Colonial Airlines 
PA—Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
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Sunset on June 30th, 500 miles above a point 400 miles WNW of San Francisco 


CRASHING THE ONMANOWN f 


Solving the “unsolvable” problems of guided missile 
development is the task of the most brilliant scientific 
minds in America today. These experts apply knowledge 
of practically every branch of science. AiResearch 
engineers and craftsmen are proud to assist them. 

Outstanding contribution of AiResearch in this field 
is the design and manufacture of auxiliary power 
“packages.” Utilizing hot gases, these units supply a 
second source of power within the missile needed to 
operate such vital elements 
as stabilizers, air surface and 
guidance controls. 


AiResearch 


specialized work in the fields of air cycle cooling, heat 
transfer, pressurization, gas turbines, electronic controls 
and electrical actuators, AiResearch brings to the 
missile program knowledge and abilities which are 
difficult to find elsewhere. 

@ If you are concerned with any phase of missile 
development, you are invited to bring your hard- 
to-solve problems to AiResearch. Here you will 
find skilled engineers, the most modern equip- 
ment obtainable and— 
what is most important — 
the kind of creative think- 


ing that is accustomed to 
meeting and solving the 
“unsolvable.” 


With research, testing and 
manufacturing facilities de- 
veloped through ten years of 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


* An inquiry on your company letterhead will get prompt attention. AiResearch Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


on the ground for engine test or, in 
some cases, in engine test houses; 
PAA is using it as an in-flight in- 
strument and AA, NWA, and others 
are considering its use for regular 
flights. 

The nature of benefits possible with 
the analyzer were supported by PAA 
figures on yearly savings resulting 
from their Sperry analyzer installa- 
tions in Lockheed Constellations. Pan 
American claimed a saving of $7,172 
per year per aircraft by improve- 
ments in ignition system malfunc- 
tions, $4,600 per year per aircraft by 
exhaust valve failures. Even with 
analyzer installation and first year 
costs totaling $6,661, PAA felt that the 
net savings per aircraft for the first 
year was $5,111 and that in sub- 
sequent years this would be increased 
to $9,000 per aircraft per year. 


Can Isolate Troubles 


Where maintenance men had pre- 
viously changed spark plugs when 
the trouble lay in the harness or 
magneto they could now isolate the 
trouble and save manpower, materials 
and time. The analyzer made it pos- 
sible to isolate the trouble to a 
specific unit, to a given cylinder or 
even a given plug. 

Sperry representatives emphasized 
that the analyzer is only a tool and 
that results depend on _ intelligent 
usage. It provides facts and these 
must be interpreted. It was agreed 
that a well-directed training program, 
not necessarily a long program, was 
the answer to the human equation in 
analyzer operation. Airlines using the 
instrument noted that it had become 
important to train flight crews not to 
report minor disturbances to the 
ground crew; otherwise a tendency to 
ignore pilot reports of malfunctioning 
of this type would present itself. 

Of particular importance was the 
mushrooming knowledge of new ap- 
plications for the analyzer. There 
were indications that it would prove 
to be a valuable cruise control 
mechanism. PAA had recently used it 
to conduct cruise control and fuel 
studies through which it hopes to 
bring about a $1,000,000 per year re- 
duction in operation costs. American 
Airlines used an analyzer to deter- 
mine the effect of a secondary con- 
denser in a magneto. The result: as 
much as 85 more horsepower for the 
R-2800 engine but changes in spark 
timing of a variable nature were in- 
troduced. The condensers were re- 
moved. 


Flight Use Debated 


There were differences of opinion 
about the need for using the analyzer 
as a flight instrument based on the 
time required to properly evaluate 
readings and accomplish the benefits 
which might result. PAA, the line 
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TECHNICAL NEWS DIGEST 2 


©@ After reaching its 15,000th hour of helicopter flying Los Angeles 
Airways received an extension on time between major overhaul_of 
its Sikorsky S-51 helicopters from 2,000 to 3,500 hours. Rotor blades 
will still be overhauled at 2,000 hours. LAA is currently getting 1,000 
hours between overhaul of the P&W Wasp Junior engines. 


© Eleven of PAA’s 20 Boeing Stratocruisers are now operating in the 
Pacific with nine on commercial service runs and two on the military 
airlift. The other nine ships are based in New York operating the 
North Atlantic with the exception of two flights weekly to Buenos 
Aires. 


© TWA has started a conversion program modifying Douglas DC-4’s 
formerly on the international routes to cargo airplanes. The four 
ships will be complete late this year. 


© United Air Lines has completed equipping one of its six engine 
test cells at San Francisco for testing P&W R-4360’s and had taken 
over overhaul of its Stratocruiser powerplants, a job formerly per- 
formed by Pacific Airmotive Corp. UAL is currently authorized to use 
700 hours between overhauls on the R-4360. 


® Sabena Belgian Airlines has contracted with Transocean Air Lines 
for maintenance and servicing of the two Douglas DC-4’s which it is 
operating in the Pacific airlift. . 


© United Air Lines is converting seven of its Douglas DC-3’s from 
21 to 28-passenger cabin interiors. 


© During a specia! meeting in Paris which started on Sept. 14, repre- 
sentatives of the 58 member nations of ICAO will attempt to establish 
new climb performance requirements. Two plans are under consid- 
eration: one to link rate-of-climb with stalling speed requiring high 
rates of climb for aircraft with high stalling speed and another 
method based on mathematical analysis of past operating experience. 








® Helicopter Air Service, certificated mail carrier in the Chicago 
area, is modifying its fleet of Bell helicopters by installing a 200- 
horsepower engine in place of the 178-horsepower standard engine. 
A skid-type landing gear will be used instead of wheels. These 
changes plus increases in cargo-bin areas will boost payload from 
343 to 533 pounds, a 55% increase. 


® Lycoming-Spencer Division of Avco Manufacturing Corp. an- 
nounced receipt of a “substantial” production contract for Lycoming 
auxiliary power units for starting large turbine and piston aircraft 
engines. The new units use a four-cylinder, air-cooled Lycoming 
engine to drive the generators and alternators whicn supply the re- 
quired power. 


@ The Bell X-1 was presented to the Smithsonian Institution during 
the annual Air Force Association Air Fair. 


® El Al Israel National Airlines, which will soon be operating Lock- 
heed Constellations, completed its first year of operation July 31. 
During its first year it flew 179 roundtrip flights, carried over 11,000 
passengers a total of 820,000 miles. 





© The Federal Communications Commission has, in effect, established 
two new classes of commercial radio operator licenses, discontinued 
the issuance or renewal of restricted radiotelegraph operator permits 
and modified FCC test material to accommodate these changes. The 
new ratings are the radiotelephone third class and radiotelegraph 
third class operator permits. 


® Air Materiel Command is now overhauling an average of 350 tur- 
bine engines per month at Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City. 
Each overhaul requires 300-400 man-hours, according to AMC, and 
cost of overhaul of a General Electric J-47 is $2,099. 


® Trans-Canada Air Lines has re-equipped its North Star fleet with 
Godfrey Type 15 Mk. 9 cabin superchargers for pressurization. The 
manufacturer claims the new units are some 250 pounds lighter than 











the original equipment. 
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POWER PLANT FOR THE 
FREIGHTER —Two Wright 
Cyclone 9s .. . rated at 1475 
hp....provide the Chase 
Avitruc with high power for 
short take-offs . . . low weight 
for increased payload...dur- 
ability for greater utilization. 


The versatile family of service-proved Wright Cyclone engines 
powers each of these widely different aircraft with an engine 
ideally suited to its needs. 

> The Chase C-122 Avitruc—Air Force assault transport— 
takes off from and lands on short unimproved fields, must load 
and unload fast, and deliver troops and equipment in effective 
numbers. 


> The Douglas AD Skyraider—new Navy “Airborne Arsenal” 

—flies up to 10,000 lbs. of bombs and rockets at 500 miles an 

hour; is versatile, rugged, famous for long-range capabilities. 
Soe So S I 





> The six aircraft shown below do other important jobs. 
Each has its own special power needs—and Wright engines 
power them all. The future will bring new needs, and Wright 
engineering and production teams are ready to handle them. 


WRIG y Aeronautical Corporation, Wood-Ridge, N. J. 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


POWER PLANT FOR THE 
FIGHTER — For the Douglas 
attack bomber, a single 
Wright Cyclone 18 delivers 
2700 hp. for take-off . . . is 
designed and built to pro- 
vide exceptional take-off, 
climb and range performance 


for carrier aircraft. 














pital Q8a_ 


Constellations 


Carry MAPCO Hot Food Ovens 


and Liguid Containers 


ETTING new standards for service and passenger comfort, 

Capital’s new Constellations leave nothing to be desired. 
Sound planning in galley equipment matches the other functional 
appointments which so successfully distinguish these aircraft. 

Mansfield Aircraft Products 
Company is singularly honored 
to have its Hot Food Ovens 
and Liquid Containers selected 
by Capital Airlines for service 
in its new Constellations. 


APCO Liquid Containers are 

an important adjunct to the 
renowned food service of Capital 
Airlines. 


5p eo especially for aircraft service. 

Equipped with either or both 24 and 110-volt 
circuits for in-flight service or preparation at 
food centers. Insulated and hermetically sealed. 
Thermostatically controlled. Has dry-ice well 
for cold beverages. 





MAPCO LIQUID CONTAINER 


AINTAINS selected food 

temperatures of 135° to 
190° for any desired period 
of flight or time. Thermo- 
statically controlled with 
selector switch. Choice of 
24 and/or 115-volt circuits t 
for use in both in-flight serv- 
ice and work at food prep- 
aration centers. 








MAPCO HOT FOOD OVEN 


MANSFIELD AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Complete Air-Borne Galley Equipment 
Municipal Airport, Mansfield, Ohio 
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with the greatest amount of analyzer 
experience, felt that over 50% of the 
savings accruing from the instrument 
were directly related to its flight 
usage. 

Champion disclosed for the first 
time extensive research which it has 
been carrying on to determine ac- 
curately the operating temperature of 
the spark plug in the engine com- 
bustion chamber. This entailed the 
design of a thermocouple-type spark 
plug used to record temperatures of 
the center electrode and insulator 
core nose. 

After developing such a plug 
Champion engineers then investigated 
the effects of many variables includ- 
ing RPM, fuel-air ratio, manifold 
pressure, etc., on spark plug tempera- 
tures. These investigations provided 
the first factual data on this subject 
and may well introduce new concepts 
of plug design and operating criteria. 


The range and scope of the eight 


| technical papers presented to the con- 
| ference represented one of the most 


comprehensive treatments of ignition 
ever staged. Champion Spark Plug 
Co. is planning to produce the papers 
in a report on the meeting in the near 
future. 


NEW PRODUCTS 





Prop Wrench 


|  Kell-Strom Tool Co., Box 240, Hart- 
ford 1, Conn., is manufacturing a new 
hydraulic torque wrench for use on 
both Hamilton Standard and Curtiss 
propellers. The wrench is a _ light- 


» 





weight tool which enables one man to 
tighten or loosen prop retaining nuts 
without risk of injury to the propeller 
or man. Designed following experi- 
ments under a program of standardiza- 
tion by the two propeller companies, 
the hydraulic torque wrench is adapt- 
able to every model of these propellers, 
according to the manufacturer. Elimi- 
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nates guess work in tightening retain- 
ing nuts by providing a quick, accurate 
means of tightening and checking the 
retaining nut. 


Linear Actuator 


Airborne Accessories Corp., 25 Mont- 
gomery St., Hillside 5, N. J., is market- 
ing a new electric linear actuator with 
a static capacity in tension of approxi- 
mately 20,000 pounds. With a normal 


operating speed of one inch per second | 


under an opposing load of 2,500 pounds, 
the equipment uses a 1.6-horsepower, 





26-volt, DC motor with magnetic brake 
and clutch, gear reduction, high-effi- 
ciency screw jack with no-turn device 
and positive overload clutch. It also 
features externally adjustable limit 
switches, position transmitter and built- 
in noise filter. It weighs 22 pounds, 
has a maximum operating load of 7,200 
pounds and is designed for intermittent 
operation in 250° F. ambient tempera- 
tures. 


Low-Torque Potentiometer 


Electro-Mec Laboratory, 225 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., has designed a low- 





The Finest Name in Communication Papers 


PERFECTION 


Congratulations, Eapital Airlines, on your new Con- 
stellations. We are indeed proud that Cipta/ 
uses PERFECTION Communication Papers — 
EXCLUSIVELY. 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 23 + PENNSYLVANIA 





torque _ potenti- | 


ometer for aircraft 
instrument use 
where an exceed- 
ingly small mech- 
anical moving force 
needs be converted 
into electrical volt- 
age. The manu- 
facturer states that 
this potentiometer 
can be operated by 
the minute hand 
of a wrist watch or 
the pointer of an aneroid barometer. 
Now being offered with shaft torque as 
low as .003 inch ounces. It can be pro- 
vided with current capacity as high as 
1 ampere, resistance values -between 50 
and 200,000 ohms. It is about 1% inches 





long, 1% inches in diameter and weighs | 





less than one ounce. Accuracies as high | 
as .05% are available and operation at | 


vibration frequencies up to 200 cycles 
per second is feasible or with accelera- 
tions of over 100 G's, according to the 
manufacturer. 


Brightness Control Regulator 


Hevi Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc., has announced a new brightness 
control regulator with high-speed 
switching which permits brightness taps 
to be switched at high speed under 
load. The 20-KW type CCRBL regula- 
ter, meeting CAA’s specification L-828, 
consists of a static type constant cur- 
rent regulator and brightness controls 
mounted in one unit. Designed to oper- 
ate from a 2,400-volt source and made 
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from LIQUIDOMETER éo 
The New [Lapital 


AIRLINES 


Constellations 









HERE IS TRULY A NEW CONCEPT OF 
AIR TRAVEL, REPRESENTING THE ULTI- - 
MATE IN COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE. 


WE ARE PROUD THAT LIQUIDOMETERS WERE SELECTED 
BY CAPITAL AIRLINES AND LOCKHEED TO GAUGE THE FUEL, 
Oll, ANTI-ICER LIQUID AND WINDSHIELD ALCOHOL ON 
THESE MOST LUXURIOUS AIR LINERS. 


THE LIQUIDOMETER CORP 


Long Island City 1, New York 
4l 











Recommended Starters- 
Because They Are Made for the Job 


by ECLIPSE-PIONEER 





The first order for an Eclipse Aircraft Engine Starter was placed in 1916. 
Ever since, operators throughout the world have continued to recommend 
Eclipse Starters for use on all types and sizes of aircraft power plants. 
Following is a list of some of the modern aircraft engines for which 
Eclipse Starters have been designed to do the job. 


RECIPROCATING ENGINES & = pe | 














































































Manufacturer Model Manufacturer 2 aaa 
Allison Division V-1710 Pratt & Whitney Division Twin Wasp (R-2000) — 
General Motors Corp. °* United Aircraft Corp. (Continved)| Series DS & B13 
Continental Motors Corp. R-1790 Twin Wasp.[R-2180) 
R-9A Series E1 
R-895 Double Wasp (R-2800) 
R-536 Series 
R-402 Wasp Major 
R-268 Series B3 & B13 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. R-755 Ranger Aircraft Engines Division 6-440 
Kate ie R-915 Fairchild Engine & > SGV-770 
Lycoming Division GSO-580 Airplane Corp. 
AVCO tig. Co. Wright Aeronautical Corp. Cyclone 7 (R-1300) 
Pratt & Whitney Division Wasp Jr. (R-985) Series C7BA1 
United Aircraft Corp. = ray Cyclone 9 (R-1820) 
i % : Series COHE, COHD3, 
» C9HD1 
Wasp (R-1340) 
Series H1 Cyclone 14 (R-2600) 
Wasp (R-1340) Series C14BB1 
Series H2 Cyclone 18 (R-3350) 
Twin Wasp (R-1830) Series CI8BA1, C18BA3, 
me Series C3 C18BD1 
' Medel Number} Model Number 
gaan vanind Military Manu. engtadese Military Manu. 
Allison’ Division “J33-A-10 400 Pratt & Whitney Division J42-P-4 JT-6 
General Motors Corp. J33-A-21 United Aircraft Corp. J42-P-6 
-J33-A-23 5-48 JT-7 
an 17 450 Westinghouse Elec. Corp. J34-WE-22 24C 
: J34-WE-30 
J35-A-23 
¥1-38 501 J34-WE-32 
xT.40 500 J34-WE-34 
J34-WE-38 
eric Flader, Inc. J55-FF-1 124 jJ40-WE-8 40E 
al Electric Co J47-GE-9 TG-190 J40-WE-10 
ft Gas Turbine Division J47-GE-11 J40-WE-12 
T31-GE-3 TG-100 
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TETERBORO, 





JERSEY 


LOOK FOR re _ MARK OF QUALITY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





For Starter Information on Engines not listed, write direct to: 


ECLIPSE -PIONEER "“--~ 


NEW 
: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


STARTING EQUIPMENT + HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT «+ ICE ELIMINATION 
« POWER SUPPLY REGULATING EQUIPMENT - FLIGHT INSTRUMENTS 
CONTROL SYSTEMS - ENGINE INSTRUMENTS - NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS 
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in four sizes: 7%, 15, 20 and 25 KW. 
Output amperes are as follows: B5 tap 
6.6; B4 tap 5.2; B3 tap 4.1; B2 tap 3.4 
and Bl tap 2.8. 


Aircraft Hoist 


Wells All-Steel Products, 10717 
Chandler Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 
is marketing a new all-steel aircraft 
hoist featuring 10,000-lb. lift capacity 
and a working height of over 30 feet. 
Built in ten structural units, the AH2 
hoist is designed for air shipment for 
use in installing aircraft engines, tur- 
rets, tail stabilizers and fuselage sec- 


tions in various maintenance and manu- 
facturing processes. 
manually powered, equipped with a two- 
speed winch and capable of four-feet- 
per-minute lift. Maximum height is 
32 feet above the ground level, greatest 
width is 17 feet, 10 inches and overall 
length is 18 feet. Leveling jacks cor- 
rect for slight irregularities in surface 
contour. Mounted on solid rubber tires 
on a triangular-shaped base. Weight 
is approximately 5,400 lbs. Wells is also 
offering the AH2-I, a similar unit 
featuring an electrically driven winch 
assembly operating off 24-volt DC and 
110/220/440-volt AC. 


Rotary Actuator 


Lear, Inc., Electro-Mechanical 
110 Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has introduced a light-weight 
rotary actuator weighing less than one 
pound and developing a maximum out- 


Div., 


put of 110 inch-pounds, normal output 
of 60 inch-pounds. The model 167A is 
powered by a 26-volt DC split-series 
wound motor producing a non-linear 
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The AH2 hoist is | 








anerwork Simplification 


CONTRIBUTES, TOO, TO LUXURY TRAVEL ON 


——————— 


Lonstellations 


A simplified method of writing . . . an efficient multiple-part con- 
tinuous form—enable Capital Airlines agents to ticket passengers 
in a matter of only a few seconds. And the same writing produces 
vital information for load control, manifesting, accounting and 
auditing. 


Here’s but one example of how Capital Airlines employs Standard 
Register forms and devices—on typewriters, tabulating machines, 
registers, etc..—to simplify paperwork in many record systems of 
control. 

Standard’s Representatives offer you special help in applying Paper- 
work Simplification’s scientific formula to these obectives: Develop 
the best procedure . . . simplify the writing operation . . . design 
the most efficient form. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 4009 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON |, OHIO 


Standard 
Register 


-SLIP MARGINALLY PUNCHED 








THE ORIGINAL KANT 


CONTINUOUS FORMS 


of Tabulating, 


ym efficiency Machines 


& Other Business 
PAL CITIES 


For maxim 


Typewriter 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCI! 











HE NATION: 
NUMBER I 


GOAST-TO-COAST 
ALINE 





United carries more coast-to-coast passengers than 
any other airline. It is U.S. Air Mail Route No. 1, 
officially—and the pioneer in many great advances. 

For example, United was the first airline to 
carry passengers from coast to coast. It was the 
first major airline to centralize operations control 
for better on-time performance. First to offer 
stewardess service. And, backed by such experi- 
ence, United’s leadership continues in improve- 
ments for the present and the future. 


One of the latest of such forward strides has 
been the success of United’s program to increase 


the year-round schedule dependability of air travel. 

Yet, while the dependability, comfort and speed 
of Mainliner travel have increased steadily, the cost 
of your ticket is only about 4% above 1941. This is 
in contrast to increases that are several times that 
amount for other forms of transportation. 

Today United Mainliner travel often costs less 
than standard Ist class rail plus lower berth, tips, 
and meals en route! In value, too, The Main Line 
Airway leads the way. 


For reservations call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent 
PASSENGERS e MAIL e EXPRESS « FREIGHT © AIR PARCEL POST 








RECIPIENT OF THE 
1950 FASHION ACADEMY 
GOLD MEDAL AWARD 
FOR STYLING AND LUXURY 
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torque output suitable for aircraft duct 
damper, fuel valve and parallel opera- 
tion. It requires less than one second 
for full 90-degree shaft rotation at rated 
peak load of 60 inch-pounds. Its dimen- 
sions are 3x 2x 3% inches and its weight 
96 pounds. Duty cycle is one second 
on, five seconds off. 


Loading Stair 


Northwestern Aeronautical Co., Hol- 
man Field, St. Paul, Minn., is offering 
a new type passenger loading and stow- 
away ladder for use on DC-3 and C-47 
type aircraft. Weighing less than 20 


pounds, the all-welded aluminum tub- 
ing ladder folds into a small storage 
space. When extended it measures 67 
inches long and features steps 20 inches 
wide. Folded it measures 36 inches by 
16 inches. Installation kit and instruc- 
tions accompany each ladder. 


AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


Flex-O-Lite Mfg. Corp., St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturers of reflective glass beads, 
is erecting a new plant and office buila- 
ing with a total floor area of 17,500 
square feet. Completion of the $150,000 
structure is scheduled for October 1. 
Dommers Company of Old Saybrook, 
Conn., has established manufacturing 
facilities encompassing aircraft com- 
ponents, light assemblies, test equip- 
ment, contract machining, metal stamp- 
ings, tools and dies and welding. 

Lear, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
added 9,600 square feet to its factory 
facility bringing total floor area to 
180,600 square feet . Thompson 
Products, Inc. of Cleveland has pur- 
chased the Ramsey Corp., one of the 
largest piston ring manufacturers in the 
country, and will take over their fac- 
tory facilities at St. Louis, Fruitport, 
Mich., and Toronto. 

Standard-Thomson Corp., Dayton, O., 
reports a net profit of $521,831 for the 
fiscal year ending May 31. William R. 
Whittaker Co., Ltd., designers and 
manufacturers of aircraft valves and 
accessories, has appointed Philip D. 
Terry as sales engineer Glen G. 
Whitaker has been named a director of 
the William R. Whittaker Co. This is 
in addition to his duties as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of field engineering . . 
Henry G. Riter, IV, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the instrument 
division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Parker Appliance Co. has appointed 
Adco Industries, Ft. Worth, Texas, as 
distributor for aircraft O-rings . 
Dwight E. Moorhead has been appointed 
manager of the San Jose, (Calif.) Mo- 
tor Divisions of General Electric’s Small 
and Medium Motors Division. 
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Bitra Section 


By William D. Perreault 


T’S BEEN suggested that it would be a good idea to provide ignition con- 

tacts in the engine tachometer in such a manner that an overspeeding 
engine would automatically have its ignition shut off. It sounded interesting 
but we wondered if shutting off the ignition would do any good since the 
propeller overspeeding would appear to be caused by the propeller and 
governor. Unless the switch also feathered the propeller it would appear 
that the engine would.continue to overspeed from windmilling alone. When 
anyone suggests an idea of this kind there’s generally a long record of prior 
attempts toward the same end. What’s the record on this one? 


Soon after the formal announcement of Curtiss-Wright’s Octo- 
prop, the 19-foot-diameter propeller for the Convair B-36, we noticed 
an interesting note on marine propellers in Sperryscope, house organ 
for The Sperry Corp. It seems that the American Export Lines’ S. S. 
Independence, the 26,000-ton merchant vessel launched on June 3, 
uses two of the largest propellers ever made for an American 
merchant vessel: diameter 19’ 6”, weight 27 tons. 


Now and then a new product release crosses our desk which we find 
of general interest. Perhaps it reminds us of a need we've noticed or pro- 
vides an opportunity to refresh someone’s memory on an industrial product 
or procedure which might be of use in aviation. As a result of such an item 
we commented on American-LaFrance Foamite Corp.’s automatic fire ex- 
tinguishing system for paint rooms, power supply vaults, etc., in the July 15 
issue. Almost immediately we had a letter from Stuart Grant at Walter 
Kidde reminding us they had been making such equipment, equipment which 
“can practically do anything but wipe your nose,” for the past 20 years and 
that several airlines were actually using their system. Also a note from 
Donald Diehl at C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. in a similar vein noting that 
several manufacturers have supplied such systems “for the past 20-30 years.” 
Apparently these first releases predated my birth announcement. 


After each visit to Grand Central Station in New York we find 
ourselves wondering how many passengers a train carries. People 
seem to stream away from the train platform by the hundreds and 
we try to convert this into load factors. In their newly published air 
traffic forecast for New York-New Jersey, The Port of New York 
Authority throws some enlightment on this. They reproduce figures 
compiled by Eastern Air Lines’ engineering department showing 
Pullman trains as averaging 300 seats, combination trains 450 seats 
and all-coach trains 650 seats. For comparison purposes, the current 
CAB standard for airplanes is shown as 21 for DC-3’s; 50 for DC-4’s, 
DC-6’s and L-49’s; 40 for the Martin 2-0-2 and Convair Liner. 


CAA is working with a number of turbine engine manufacturers to 
accelerate civil certification of their turbojet and turboprop engines. In 
addition to four turbojets now certificated, the largest with a static thrust 
rating of 5,000 pounds, seven others are in various stages of negotiation. 
Among these is one rated at close to 8,000 pounds thrust and three turbo- 
props. One of the turboprops is for use in small aircraft and another is a 
coupled unit. 

. 

Never thought much about the dye in aviation fuels until we 
received DuPont’s interesting folder on “Du Pont Oil Blue A.” Dye, 
says Du Pont, can be a contributing factor in the formation of un- 
desirable deposits in the engines. With their new Oil Blue A the 
company claims 35% greater tinctorial strength plus improved 
solubility. It’s also used in the tetraethyl lead used to improve 
detonation characteristics of aviation fuel. In this type application 
the amount of dye used is so small that the addition of 4.6 cubic 
centimeters of tetraethyl lead to a gallon of fuel results in a dye 
concentration of only .4485 grams per 100 gallons. 
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@ Today, many leading airlines . . . in continuing efforts to 
improve schedule reliability and make service increasingly inde- 
pendent of weather . . . are using the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot to 
supplement their flight personnel’s skill and experience. 
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37 Million Potential Found 
In Airline Market Survey 


OUGLAS Aircraft Co. has com- 

pleted one of the most compre- 
hensive air travel surveys ever made 
and a report summarizing the find- 
ings has been distributed to the air- 
lines. 

The report estimates the air travel 
potential in the U. S. at 37% million 
persons. In the immediate market 
there are 19 million persons who are 
ready to fly. In 1949, approximately 
5 million did so, leaving 14 million 
as the minimum prospect list for 
traffic departments of the domestic 
carriers right now. 

The study indicating the air travel 
market still holds tremendous oppor- 
tunities for further expansion was 
made by Stewart, Douglas & Asso- 
ciates, an experienced market analy- 
sis organization, and persons inter- 
viewed were divided into two main 
groups. The first was composed of 
2,000 individuals interviewed at 51 
airports, travel offices and other 
locations where people familiar with 
air transport normally congregate. 
An additional 3,000 respondents were 
interviewed in homes. 

More than half (51%) of the people 
interviewed reported taking at least 
one trip of more than 200 miles dur- 
ing 1949. Applied against the esti- 
mated 95 million adults in the U. S., 
this means more than 48 million per- 
sons traveled during 1949. This travel 
was broken down as follows: bus, 


6%; airplane, 7%; Pullman, 7%; rail 
coach, 9%; automobile, 40%. 


Large Market Potential 


In concluding that the size of the 
air travel market is bigger than most 
persons think the survey discloses 
that of every 10 travelers in 1949 
four had flown at some time or an- 
other, although not necessarily in 
that year, and six had never flown. 
But of the six a substantial portion 
said they favored air travel. 

Translating the cross-section study 
into terms of the estimated 95 million 
adults population, the following fig- 
ures are projected in the report: 

1949 travelers who have flown 


and favor air travel 124% million 


1949 travelers who have never 
flown, but favor air travel .. 
1949 non-travelers who have 
flown and favor air travel ... 
1949 non-travelers who have 
never flown, but favor air 
1044 million 


104g million 


4 million 


Total favorable 


374% million 


Men are only slightly more favor- 
ably disposed toward air travel than 
women as shown by these answers: 

Male Female 
Favorably Disposed 42% 37% 
Conditional 20% 21% 
Not Favorably Disposed .. 28% 34% 
No Answer (Don't Know) 10% 8% 


Young people are the most favor- 
ably inclined toward air travel as 


the following table shows: 


Age 18-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55 & 
Over 


Favorably Dis- 
posed 


35% 22% 
22% 16% 


56% 
21% 


47% 
23% 


41% 
Conditional 23% 
Not Favorably 

Disposed .... 15% 21% 27% 32% 53% 
No Answer .... 8% 9% 2% 11% 9% 


Higher income classes are the most 





7%; all others by 15%.) 


one plane.) 





Douglas Dominates Passenger Recognition Survey 


The report distributed to the airlines makes the point that among 
air travelers interviewed 75% were able to name a manufacturer and out 
of this group, 56% named Douglas. (The others named: Boeing by 41%, 
Lockheed by 31%, Convair by 24%, Martin by 23%, 


Among those who named a manufacturer, the report continues, 
66% either had no preference or could name only one. Among those 
who had a preference, the report describes the rank as follows: Douglas, 
23%; Boeing, 5%; Lockheed, 4%; Convair, 2%; Martin, 1%; all others, 1%. 

Two out of three air travelers interviewed expressed a definite 
preference for a particular plane model and these preferences, the report 
declares, were as follows: DC-6, 34%; Constellation, 20%; 
DC-4, 8%; DC-3, 7%; Stratocruiser, 6%; others, 3%. (Note: This adds up 
to more than 65% because some expressed a preference for more than 


Curtiss-Wright by 


Convair, 10%; 
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handsome modern 
1952 will 
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structure 


become New First Avenue 


serving the metropolis. 
between 


located on the west side of 
and Thirty-eighth Streets. 


It will be 
Thirty-seventh 


York's midtown airline terminal, replacing present structure in the 
Grand Central area. Building will cost $4,000,000 and will be built 
by the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority. It will be operated 
by a special corporation to be formed by the major air carriers 
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Busses from La Guardia and Idlewild will enter the building directly 

from the Queens-Midtown Tunnel. All loading and unloading will 

be under cover, and the busses will be stored and serviced inside 
the building. 
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KOLLSMAN 


PRECISION 


For over twenty years, meticulous craftsmanship 
and unsurpassed engineering skill have made the name 
of Kollsman synonymous with precision. Specialists in 
the fields of instrumentation and remote control—par- 
ticularly where a pressure-sensitive element is the basic 
motivator—Kollsman laboratories include among their 
precision products: 


Aircraft Instruments and Controls 


Varying Resistance Pickups ° Flight Test Instruments 


Special Purpose Miniature Motors 
= 


Binoculars * Periscopic Sextants * Optical Components 


Remote Indicating and Control Systems 
as functions of 
Air Speed, Altitude, Acceleration, 
Mach Number, Differential Pressure, etc. 


The entire resources of the Kollsman Division are 
available to you in the solution of your control prob- 
lems. Inquiries invited. Address: Kollsman Instrument 
Division, Square D Company, 80-08 45th Avenue, 
Elmhurst, New York. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
Ty) SQUARE J) COMPANY 
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inclined toward air travel, but all 
| Classes except the lowest are pre- 
| ponderantly in favor of air travel, 
the survey revealed. The following 
summarizes the economic status of 
those interviewed: 





Upper 
Upper Middle Middle Lower 
(10%) (19%) (41%) (30%) 
| Favorably Dis- 


| posed ++ S4% 47% 40% 28% 
| Conditional . 19% 21% 22% 20% 
| Not Favorbly 

| Disposed . 17% 24% 29% 42% 
| No Answer .. 10% 8% 9% 10% 


When asked for an opinion of the 
| cost of air travel as compared to rail 
transportation, only 38% of the pub- 
lic could estimate within 20% of the 
actual costs. More than one-third of 
those interviewed felt that air fares 
were considerably higher than Pull- 
man. The study found that people 
who had not actually used the air- 
lines estimated costs of air travel 
generally higher (and less correct) 
than those who had used the airlines. 

The report shows how the existing 
air travel market is extremely con- 
centrated. Only 10% of those who 
flew accounted for more than 50% of 
the total number of revenue flights. 
As might be expected, the more fre- 
quent travelers are men. In 1949, of 
those travelers who made 11 or more 
trips, 92% were men. Similarly, the 
heavy travelers are in the higher in- 
come brackets. Of those making 11 
or more trips during 1949, 55% re- 
ported having incomes of $10,000 or 
over. 

The higher the income of the air 
traveler the more he uses scheduled 
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United Air Lines’ San Francisco ticket 

office gives directions and air times to 

major cities. Kay Joost adds the Hono- 

lulu pointer to the post as Pat Clark 
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airlines. The survey shows 40% of 
all non-scheduled passengers in 1949 
had incomes of $5,000 or less. Execu- 
tives and salesmen account for nearly 
half of scheduled passengers but only 
slightly over one-fourth of the non- 
scheduled passengers. 

Three out of four scheduled airline 
passengers were men. Women ac- 
counted for more than one-third of 
non-scheduled passengers. Also one- 
half of all non-scheduled passengers 
were under 34 years of age. 


The following compare the sched- 
uled and non-scheduled carriers: 


INCOME 


Scheduled Non-Scheduled 
Under $3,000 9% 13% 
$3,000 to $5,000 .. 17% 27% 
$5,000 to $10,000 . 29% 32% 
$10,000 & Over .. % 18% 
No Answer % 10% 


OCCUPATION 
Scheduled Non-Scheduled 

Executives, Outside 

Salesmen, Clerical 48°; 28% 
Professional Tech- 

nicians, Workers, 

skilled, semi- 

skilled, unskilled 28° 
Farmers, Service 

Workers, Armed 

Forces, House- 

ee 28°; 
Students, Retired $% 
No Answer ...... 1% 


SEX 


Scheduled Non-Scheduled 
65% 
35% 


Non-Scheduled 
Under 25 c 15% 
25 to 34 ¢ 35% 
35 to 44 , Y 13% 
45 to 54 % 20% 
55 & Over Keke 17% 
No Answer 1% ones 
An interesting observation of the 
report is that more members of the 
traveling public said automobiles 
were not safe than expressed that 
opinion of airplanes. Speed was given 
as the big advantage of airplane 
travel; comfort as the prime advan- 
tage of Pullman travel. Convenience 
rather than sight-seeing was recited 
as the No. 1 advantage of travel by 
automobile although sight-seeing also 
got a good vote. 


The survey required five months 
to complete. 


————-CAB CALENDAR 


Sept. 18—(Docket 2832 et al.) Oral argu- 
ment before the Board of Michigan-Wiscon- 
sin Service Case. 10 a. m., Room 5042, 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 20—(Docket 4545). Prehearing con- 
ference in Texas-California Interchange 
Case (Trans World Airlines and Continental 
Airlines). 10 a. m., Room E-214, Temp. 
Bldg. 5, Washington, D. C. Examiner Wil- 
liam F. Cusick. 

Sept. 21—(Docket 2949). Prehearing con- 
ference on Mid-Continent Airlines’ applica- 
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FASTER SERVICE FOR MID-AMERICA! 


Now .. . luxurious 300 mph Convairs give fastest service 
between Kansas City, Houston, Tulsa, Twin Cities and 


Your customers will 


other major Mid-Continent cities. 
Ask 


thank you for routing them on a Convair-300 flight! 
your MCA representative for details. 


MID-CONTINENT 
AIRLINES 


Serving the Heart of America Safely 
for Over 15 Yerrs 


Aeros the US. and overseas... you can depend on Tt il fi : 
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tion to serve Lincoln, Nebraska on Omaha- 
St. Joseph segment. 10 a. m., Room 5040, 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 
Examiner Curtis C. Henderson. 

Sept. 25—(Dockets 4443 and 4480). Hear- 
ing in Pan American World Airways, et al. 
Tour Basing Fare Investigation. Tentative. 
Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 

Sept. 25—(Docket 3213 et al.) Hearing 
on applications for Havana-New York For- 
eign Air Carrier Permits. Tentative. Ex- 
aminer J. Earl Cox. Postponed from Sep- 
tember 11 tentative date. 

Sept. 25—(Docket 4387 et al.) Prehearing 
conference in Wisconsin Central Airlines’ 
Certificate Renewal Case. 10 a. m., Room 
1011, Temp. Bldg. 5, Washington, D. C. Ex- 
aminer Warren E. Baker. Postponed from 
August 28. 

Sept. 26—(Docket 3693). Hearing on ap- 
plication of Mid-Continent Airlines for 
permanent Tulsa-Houston certificate. Ten- 
tative. Examiner Walter W. Bryan. 

Sept. 26—(Docket 4614 et al.) Prehearing 
conference in Kansas Service Case. (Con- 
tinental Air Lines, Roscoe Charter Service, 
et al.) 10 a. m., Room E-214, Temp. Bldg. 
5, Washington. Examiner James S. Keith. 

Sept. 27—(Docket 1666). Prehearing con- 
ference in American Overseas Airlines Mail 
Rate Case. 10 a. m., Room E-214, Temp. 
Bldg. 5, Washington. Examiner to be des- 
ignated. Postponed from September 21. 


CAB BRIEFS 


Trans World Airlines, under the terms 
of the CAB’s decision in the PAA-AOA 
merger case, filed with the Board its 
proposed service patterns for serving 
London and Frankfurt beginning Sep- 
tember 30. Similar filings from Pan 
American World Airways affecting its 
new service to Rome and Paris were 
awaited. 

Reversing an earlier decision, the 
Board authorized Parks Airlines to file 
tariffs for its operations between Chicago 
and St. Louis. Acceptance of the tariffs 
has been regarded as inevitable after 
an earlier reversal of its decision not 
to accept Parks’ airport notices. 

CAB Examiner Curtis C. Henderson 
recommended that the special exemp- 
tion under which Capital Airlines has 
been operating Chicago-New York all- 
cargo flights via baltimore, omitting 
service to Pittsburgh, be made perma- 
nent through a certificate amendment. 

CAB has instituted an investigation 
to determine whether Pan American 
World Airways may have engaged in 
deceptive or unfair practices or unfair 
methods of competition with respect to 
its ground service activities at Seattle. 
The Board specifically wants to know 
whether PAA, in paying a commission 
to its agent, Seattle Air Freight Termi- 
nal, Inc., for shipments picked up and 
delivered to PAA at the Seattle airport, 
may be refunding or remitting to 
shippers a portion of its rates and 
charges or may be extending privileges 
or facilities not specified in its tariffs. 

Examiner Warren E. Baker has recom- 
mended denial of the applications of 
‘Seaboard & Western Airlines and 
Transocean Air Lines for non-mail 
transatlantic cargo certificates. Such 
certification, Baker said, with present- 
day equipment and the limited potential, 
would likely result in burdening the 
Federal treasury along with bankrupt- 
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- fits alleged by the applicants can be 
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Sales Promotion 


4 pay SELLING of prize flight vacation packages to various industrial concerns 
for use in their incentive programs is a field that many airline officials believe 
can develop into an extremely lucrative source of business. Capital Airlines is now 
out after it, with an attractive folder in which the airline says it will be glad not 
only to sell planned trips for use as prizes, but will also “plan a contest or in- 
centive program to meet your special needs—help you promote it for top results.” 
Results of the promotion should prove interesting. 

Continental Air Lines is using a direct mail postcard promoter that’s humor- 
ous and should produce some business. It shows a bedragglied family returning from 
vacation. A neighbor asks: “Did you have a good time?” Replies the vacationer: 
“It was terrific. We drove our car 8,962 miles and crossed nine state lines. It’s 
amazing what we didn’t see at 65 miles per hour 12 hours a day.” Remarks CAL: 
“Be there, instead of en route.” 

Pan American and Panagra are promoting South American travel in coopera- 
tion with Capital, Continental, Mid-Continent, National, Delta and Chicago and 
Southern. It’s cleverly done—a single-page promotion featuring the name of the 
cooperating airline at the top, then a map of the U. S. and South America, show- 
ing the routes of that airline plus PAA and Panagra. The latter carriers printed 
10,000 for each of the six above-mentioned airlines . . . Canadian Pacific Airlines 
(which, incidentally, does some very readable direct-mail promotion) is distributing 
a direct-mail piece, “Blueprint for Solid Comfort,” plugging the “multi-position, 
fully-reclining chairs” on its trans-Pacific planes. 

Scandinavian Airlines System is plugging September travel to Sweden— 
offering a package including flight over and back plus a “raii cruise’ through 
the country . . . Northwest Airlines’ offices are using a colorful one-page di- 
rect mail piece featuring Hawaii. . 

United Air Lines is distributing an informative folder containing “little-known- 
facts” about Denver, and will distribute similar pamphlets on each major city on 
its system at intervals of about six weeks. Each printing is 50,000 copies er’ 
A sales-stimulating campaign known as the “Salesman of the Month” award has 
been initiated by Trans World Air Lines, which will make an award each month 
from now until next May based on sales activity or ideas of sales personnel in its 
three domestic and two international regions. Each winner gets a framed certif- 
icate and a government bond or, if abroad, the equivalent in local currency ... 
Miami Beach Hotel Association is distributing a small folder on the resort’s year- 
round attractions in cooperation with Eastern Air Lines. 


Passenger Service 


A DAILY news sheet to provide late headlines for San Francisco-Honolulu pas- 
sengers is now being published by United Air Lines. Sheet has a two-color 
masthead, “Mainliner New Flashes.” Contents are prepared by the San Francisco 
desk of International News Service and telemetered to UAL’s airport office, where 
copies are run off on a hectograph machine. 


Traffic and Services 


ORTHWEST Airlines has extended Stratocruiser service to Alaska, with five 

weekly round-trips Seattle-Anchorage replacing DC-4’s . . . American Airlines 
has asked CAB to approve special round-trip excursion fares from U. S. to Mexico 
City during autumn and spring. Excursions, based on 150% of one-way fares, would 
apply to 15-day trips effective Oct. 1. New York-Mexico City round-trip would be 
$215.85 against regular $268.70 . . . British Overseas Airways Corp. has increased non- 
stop New York-London Stratocruiser service from two to four weekly, also operating 
five trips weekly via Shannon or Prestwick. 


Sales Offices 


TRANs World Airlines has opened a new district sales office in the Alexander 
Young Hotel, Honolulu . . . Northwest Airlines has opened a new sales office in 
lower Manhattan’s financial district, in the I. T. & T. Bldg. at 67 Broad Street... 
Northwest Airlines has taken over entire 14th floor of the 535 Fifth Avenue Bldg. 
in New York City for its eastern regional and local sales, reservations and pub- 
licity offices . . . Trans World Airlines has created a district sales area for the 


pacific northwest, opening headquarters at 527 Skinner Building, Seattle. 
Eric BRAMLEY 





with the Board requesting a permanent 
or temporary certificate and an interim 
exception authorizing it to operate an 
non-subsidized 


ing the new carriers. He said it is 
apparent that most of the public bene- 


shuttle 


provided by presently certificated car- 
riers. 

Midway Airlines, Inc., an Illinois cor- 
poration formerly known as Chicago- 
land Airways, has filed applications 


experimental 
service for passengers and property be- 
tween airports in Chicago, and to serve 
other communities in the Chicago area 
on a “demand basis.” 
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Pioneer-Promotion-Minded Airline 


By WayNeE W. PArRISH 


M* VISIT recently to Pioneer Air 
Lines was long overdue and Jack 
Kemp, the ubiquitous public relations 
director, had warned me that the red 
carpet was somewhat worn. Pioneer 
had just celebrated its fifth birthday 
and I couldn’t think up a good ex- 
cuse for taking five years to make a 
visit except that it’s impossible to be 
everywhere at once, even if Kemp, 
a live-wire Texan who packs ten 
jobs into one, manages to do so. 

The dire warning about a worn red 
carpet was a false alarm, however. 
Or they got a new one. The hos- 
pitality was A-1 and I learned a lot 
about an airline that lives up to its 
name as a pioneer. 

Having spent a day in the super- 
modern offices on Love Field at Dal- 
las, and going through the operations 
base, and flying zig-zag over some of 
its routes to touch 12 out of the 23 
stops, I can summarize Pioneer with 
just one sentence: It’s the promot- 
in’st airline I’ve ever seen. I found 
the reason for those filled airplanes 
(not exactly a commonplace on 
feeders) and it’s simply that the en- 
tire 384 employes go out and help 
push up the load factors. 


Breaking Records 


Pioneer has gone a long way in 
five years. Its 2,200 route miles cover 
the ndérthern section of Texas and 
spill over into New Mexico. It has 11 
DC-3’s and this summer it is break- 
ing all traffic records and proving that 
the right kind of feeders pay off. 

Of course, a lot of airline people 
claim that Pioneer isn’t a feeder at 
all, that it’s a regional carrier. This 
can always be counted on to start an 
argument with a Pioneer official be- 
cause the airline wants to keep in 
the feeder class and has some figures 
to bolster its arguments. The aver- 
age passenger haul is 272 miles, the 
average baggage weight is 20 lbs., 
the average time between stops is 
29 minutes, and the average distance 
(dividing 23 stops into 2,200 miles) 
is about 95 miles. 

Pioneer moved from Houston, 
where the National Guard forced it 
out of its original quarters, into 
brand-new quarters in Dallas last 
May. The office building is a mas- 
terpiece of planning. Not a window 
in the place. Completely air-condi- 
tioned and well lighted, and well ar- 
ranged. 


Executive, traffic and accounting 
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offices are on the second floor, with 
operations, reservations, Link trainer 
and other offices on the ground floor. 
When I was there they were trying 
out wired music for the employes. 
There are 240 employes in Dallas. 


Radiant-Heated Floor 


Adjacent to the offices is a new 
hangar and shops, ample space and 
well planned. A feature of the 
hangar is the radiant-heating floor 
which keeps feet and tools warm in 
the coldest of weather. One and one- 
fourth inch pipes were laid two feet 
apart over the 123- by 165-foot floor 
area. The hangar interior has been 
painted a light green which glows 
white at night. The entire estab- 
lishment is neat and painted. 

My first PAL trip was from Dal- 
las to Houston via Waco, Temple and 
Bryan, with Capt. L. S. Wright in 
the cockpit. It was the late after- 
noon flight and was like a rush-hour 
street car in any town. A good load 
started at Dallas but we dropped al- 
most all of it before we hit the end 
of the line at Houston. 

Next day I flew from Houston to 
El Paso with two connections. Capt. 
Paul B. Sanwick piloted the plane to 
Midland-Odessa via Austin and San 
Angelo. The same plane continued 
north bound for Amarillo with Capt. 
Lans Iveson at the controls but I got 
off at Lubbock to transfer to the Al- 
buquerque flight which came through 


PIONEER'S OFFICERS and directors, seated, left to right: Charles B. White, 


from the east with Capt. A. A. 
O’Neal in charge. 

I flew to the next stop, Clovis, 
N. M., and transferred to the El 
Paso flight which came in from Ama- 
rillo with Capt. A. E. Scheihagen as 
pilot. Among the stewardesses I re- 
member—because they were espe- 
cially good—were Helen Whitmill 
and Pat Hicks. Jack Kemp was on 
board Houston-Midland, and L. L. 
Kelley, d.t.m. based at Albuquerque, 
was on board from Lubbock to 
Clovis. 


Public Likes Pilots 


If you’re an introvert there’s no 
future for you on Pioneer. They’re 
very congenial down in Texas and 
everybody seems to know everybody. 
I was particularly impressed by the 
way the pilots spend time in the cabin 
talking to passengers and I’m told 
that some pilots are so well liked 
and known that some passengers 
make their reservations only on trips 
flown by their favorites. 

Pioneer’s routes are confusing to 
the newcomer—they zig-zag all over 
the place and seem to connect with 
each other at about every stop. But 
there’s no doubt about how well 
Pioneer is liked and used. Out in west 
Texas there were some flights filled 
to the last seat. Everything is very 
casual—Pioneer is used just like a 
bus. It’s taken for granted. Out that 
way it saves everybody an awful lot 


~ 


Charles 


B. White and Company, investment brokers, Houston; J. Wesley Hickman, Schneider, 
Bernet and Hickman, investment brokers, Dallas; Maj. William F. Long, chairman of the 
board, Dallas; Price Campbell, president, West Texas Utilities Company, Abilene; 
Raymond Pearson, Raymond Pearson Ford, Lincoln and Mercury dealer, Houston. 
Standing, |. to r.: Harding L. Lawrence, vice-president of traffic and sales; Harold B. 
Seifert, vice-president of operations; Robert J. Smith, president; and Eugene W. Bailey, 


secretary-treasurer. 


Gene Howe, publisher of the Amarillo Globe-News, is missing. 
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of time because rail service is next to 
impossible and distances are great. 
PAL has loudspeakers in its DC-3’s 
but these aren’t too satisfactory be- 
cause of the high noise level in this 
airplane. 
Sales Promotions 


But to get back to my conclusion 
about PAL. It seems to have more 
different promotions of more different 
kinds than any line I’ve ever seen. 
Those responsible for this are Hard- 
ing L. Lawrence, the v.p.-traffic and 
sales; Jack Kemp, who has an idea 
a minute, and Marvin Davis, promo- 
tion manager. 

One gadget Kemp uses successfully 
is the awarding of membership cer- 





4 
Jack Kemp C. E. Moffat 
Dir. Supt. 
Public Relations Purchasing 


tificates in the Junior Hostess Club 
and Junior Pilot’s Club to youngsters, 
and an elaborate “Certificate of Ex- 
cellence as Field Director of Public 
Relations” to those who boost Pioneer. 

Kemp writes a letter to every pas- 
senger delayed over 30 minutes or 
whose baggage has been misplaced 
or mishandled. 

Lawrence places 60% of his adver- 
tising budget in local newspapers. 
Local radio spots are used seven 
months out of the year. In the big 
cities where a small airline has to 
fight for attention, Pioneer uses bill- 
boards. 

The air-age education program 
which CAB okayed has produced un- 
usually good results. Children up to 
19, with an adult leader, get half-fare 
on educational trips to the next town. 
The idea has spread and local com- 
munities and newspapers are helping 
to make the idea tick. Once a pas- 
senger, always a passenger, is the 
general idea and the kids are taking 
to it. Many sales have been traced to 
a day’s excursion by a school kid. 


Good Direct-Mail Results 

Direct mail is tied in to certain 
industries such as oil, cotton, whole- 
salers, and the like. PAL seems to 
have good success with the direct- 
mail approach. Conventions are 
worked over thoroughly, too, with 
advance direct mail to those who 
might attend. 

In each town the 


local manager 
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(PAL intentionally rejects the use of 
the term station manager) is respon- 
sible for traffic work and he is the 
one who keeps tabs on the local cus- 
tomers, leaving the sales representa- 
tives free to make calls on new busi- 
ness. Lawrence says PAL salesmen 
make 15 to 18 calls a day, especially 
in the smaller towns. 

The local manager is a manager in 
a real sense. He is active in civic life, 
belongs to at least one civic club, 
and has been brought up in the town 
in which he works. PAL appoints only 
local men for managers—doesn’t be- 
lieve in transferring men to new 
places. 

PAL also has an active vacation 
sales program promoting the recrea- 
tional areas of New Mexico to the 
people of Texas. New Mexico co- 
operates by providing booklets and 
maps and assisting vacationers in 
finding the resort they want. 


Pioneer Rents Cars 


To help the business man, PAL 
has set up its own rent-a-car system 
for the smaller towns where Hertz 
and Avis won't operate because of 
small volume. Lawrence interested 
Milton Bass of Houston in the idea of 
putting a car at 14 small points, the 
local PAL manager being respon- 
sible for the car and a local service 
station handling maintenance. Pio- 
neer collects the money for the car 
and Bass says he is doing okey under 
such an arrangement. Some PAL 
customers keep a car four or five 
days. Hertz and Avis are at some 
of the larger points, and one or two 
stops don’t justify a car policy. 

Then there is public speaking. 
This is a major project at Pioneer. 
Almost every official gets out and 
makes speeches, not about Pioneer, 
but about some particular phase of 
aviation. Men like Max Jacoby, chief 
pilot; W. B. Denman, chief dispatcher; 
W. D. Price, supt. of communications; 
R. L. Sicard, maintenance supt., and 
T. P. Lombardo, chief engineer, all 
make speeches. 

George Harris, operations manager, 


Robert Sicard 
Supt.-Eng. & 
Maintenance 


George Harris 
Operations 
Manager 


has a memory talk speech that is 
much in demand. Lewis Zafran, 
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On the Leve|—"*'s new truck, with hydraulic hoist to raise the body, is being 
used by Northwest Airlines to put food and related supplies on 


board the Boeing Stratocruiser. 
with a ladder for easy access. 


Note the special rack mounted on top of the cab 
By raising the truck body to this height the otherwise 


complicated job of loading food supplies is made an easier and safer task. 


regional traffic manager at Fort 


Worth, is a magician and he hasn’t 
time to fill all the date requests. 
Jack Kemp sends out publicity on 
the speeches and, all in all, the 
speechifying has helped to make Pio- 
neer well known over its system. 


Employe Sales Contest 


Right now Pioneer has a big sales 
contest on for three months (July, 
August and September) with valuable 
merchandise as prizes instead of cash. 
The four groups who contact the 
public—pilots, hostesses, sales repre- 
sentatives, and station personnel— 
are all eligible but each group has 
its own rules and method of winning 
points. Getting new credit card 
holders (PAL initiated the idea of 
credit cards without deposit), selling 
tickets, making return reservations, 
selling charters, or selling educational 
flights, all count for points. 

PAL goes in heavily for charters, 
having sold or booked $60,000 worth 
of these so far this year. It has 14,000 
credit cards issued now and hopes to 
increase this to 20,000 before January. 

Harold Seifert, v.p.-operations, said 
all 11 DC-3’s will have step-down 
doors by this month and all will have 
been converted to 24-passenger jobs. 
Plane utilization will be up to eight 
hours per day by October. 


Ground Consolidation 


Pioneer has gone in strong for 
consolidation of ground services 
wherever possible. Reservations and 
ticketing are consolidated with Chi- 


cago & Southern and Mid-Continent 
at Houston. Continental and Pioneer 
have consolidations at various points 
in the west and TWA handles PAL 
at Amarillo. There are quite a few 
other consolidations of one kind and 
another and PAL estimates this re- 
sults in a savings of at least $50,000 
a year. Where personnel of other air- 
lines handle PAL, they participate in 
all PAL activities and contests. 

As for landing fees, Pioneer offers 
three plans to all communities—fiat 
rate, sliding scale, and percentage of 
gross. PAL itself favors 2% of gross 
for landing fees and this system is in 
effect at 12 out of the 23 stops. This 
plan protects the city by a minimum 
of $15 per schedule per month and 
protects the airline with a maximum 
of $50 per month. But PAL lets the 
community decide what method of 
paying it wants. 

Now that Robert J. Smith, PAL’s 
president, is serving as deputy to the 
director of the National Security Re- 
sources Board in Washington, Major 
Bill Long, chairman of the board of 
directors, is acting head. E. W. Bailey 
is secretary and treasurer and J. Wes- 
ley Hickman, a director and Dallas 
broker, is active in the company. 

Oh yes, almost forgot this one. 
Anytime you’re around that man 
Kemp you're likely to be handed a 
card on which a real buffalo nickel 
is pasted. The card says “When you 
see this buffalo, think of Pioneer Air 
Lines. Your first mile free.” Those 
nickels pay off, too. 
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Airline Comment 


By Eric Bramley 3 


A COUPLE of issues ago we were wondering whether any airline had ever 
tried a non-spill cup. Back comes an interesting letter from Stew Faulk- 
ner, Continental Air Lines’ publicity director. Some time ago, he says, Matt 
Kramer, of CAL’s Denver traffic office, 
invented a cup. “It’s the standard card- 
board cup with a slot cut in near the 
top, into which slides a section of card- 
board trimmed in oval shape and having 
a piece cut out about the size of a quarter 
in a half-moon design—an outlet for 
drinking during flight,” he states. “This 
‘top’ of the cup can slide in or out, de- 
pending on the need for same in case of 
rough air. The top serves not only as a 
‘spill’ preventive, but also tends to keep 
the coffee warm. Matt has tried unsuc- 
cessfully to sell this design to a cup 
manufacturer, but has had no success so 
far. Most of them contend that it only 
serves a purpose of protecting the air 
traveler (evidently they don’t think there 
are enough air travelers to make such a 
cup profitable) and that costs of the die- 
cut for the slot in the side of the cup 
would be prohibitive.” Looks to us like 
a very intriguing idea. The picture shows 
Matt Kramer and CAL Hostess Marie Slausen comparing his cup with an 
ordinary one. 


Those of you who are familiar with coded teletype messages will 
probably appreciate this one (even if you don’t know the code you 
can make it out). The Grand Junction, Colo., office of United Air 
Lines received a request from another UAL station to reserve some 
good hotel space for an important passenger and his wife. Grand 
Junction replied that it had reserved the best double room in town. 
Back came a teletype: RE CFM DWB LA COURT HTL NITE 6/26 
GEN & MRS (blank). UNA UZ ND TWO SNGLS WITH BATH 
WL NOT UZ DWB (THE GENERAL SNORES). 

* 


While vacationing in Wisconsin last month, we visited what we're 
told is the smallest certificated airline stop in the country—Land O’ Lakes, 
way up there on the Michigan border (temperature was 32 degrees one 
bright August morning). We flew up for a weekend of fishing with Francis 
Higgins, president of Wisconsin Central Airlines; Hal Carr, executive vice 
president, and Bob Skuldt, manager of the Madison Airport. We were told 
that Land O’ Lakes and surrounding territory has a population of some 400, 
but it’s right in the center of the resort country, and WIS does a rushing 
business in the summer (it has even originated a schedule there). The grass 
field is right in back of Kings Gateway Hotel—within easy walking distance. 
Almost all the people in this vast community are WIS stockholders. As Hal 
Carr says, “You can’t throw a beer bottle from the porch of the store with- 
out hitting one of our stockholders.” 


Doris Cook, superintendent of reservations and control for 
Pioneer Air Lines in Dallas, is just 23 years old, but she’s one of the 
best traffic builders in the airline business, plus being a good-looker. 
Pioneer officials are constantly startled by her alertness in keeping 
reservations moving. One day recently they discovered a big sign 
which Doris had had painted for the central reservations office. It 
said: “The passenger is not an interruption of your work. He is the 
purpose of it. You are not doing him a favor by serving him. He is 
doing you a favor by giving you the opportunity to do so. Remember— 
Samson was a piker. He killed 10,000 men with the jaw bone of an ass. 
Every hour of every day 10,000 sales are killed with the same 
weapon.” How true. 





AIRLINE PEOPLE 


————ADMINISTRATIVE—__—_ 


Dowe S. Rhodes, district traffic and 
station manager for Braniff Airways in 
Paraguay since the airline inaugurated 
service to that country last March, has 
been promoted to manager in Paraguay, 
with headquarters at Asuncion. He as- 
sumes the duties formerly held by 
Charles South, Braniff’s manager for 
Brazil, who will now be able to devote 
all his time to the airline’s affairs in 
Brazil. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Fletcher G. Bennett, assistant aircraft 
service superintendent in charge of 
Stratocruiser maintenance for Pan 
American World Airways for the past 
year, has been named engineering super- 
intendent of PAA’s Latin American 
Division. His former job has been given 
to Fred L. Tunis, who joined PAA as 
an apprentice engineer in 1940 and for 
the past two years has been assistant 
maintenance engineer with Panair do 
Brasil. 

William M. Culbertson, an American 
Airlines copilot based at Washington, 
has been admitted to the bar in Virginia. 
He studied law via a correspondence 
course between flights over a period of 
several years. 

William T. Stitt has been promoted 
from engineering superintendent to 
superintendent of power plant engineer- 
ing for Pan American World Airways. 
He joined the company as an apprentice 
engineer in 1935. 


———TRAFFIC & SALES-—————_ 


John W. G. Ogilvie, cargo sales man- 
ager for Pan 
American World 
Airways since 1947, 
has been appointed 
United States sales 
manager. Before 
joining PAA, he 
had served as act- 
ing chief of the 
State Department’s 
International 
Broadcasting Divi- 
sion and as Direc- 
tor of Radio for the Office of the Co- 
Ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Paul E. Condon, former Kansas City 
advertising man, has been appointed 
supervisor of advertising for Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines, succeeding Len Juengl- 
ing, who resigned to become advertis- 
ing manager for a chemical] firm. 


Jack M. Slichter, formerly interline 
manager for Western Air Lines in Den- 
ver and assistant traffic manager in San 
Francisco, has been promoted to direc- 
tor of flight schedules. 

Robert E. Lane has been promoted 
from buyer to district purchasing agent 
for Eastern Air Lines in the New York- 


Ogilvie 
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Newark area. He succeeds J. E. Romar, 
who resigned to enter private business 
in New Jersey. e 


George E. Hatch, district sales man- 
ager for North- 
west Airlines in 
Seattle and a vet- 
eran of 15 years in 
air transportation, 
has been named 
sales manager for 
the company’s 
western _ region, 
completing the re- 
organization of the 
sales department Hatch 
into four regions. 
He succeeds Dean J. Hanscom, who re- 
signed to enter private business. 


Robert C. Anderson, who joined Bran- 
iff Airways as a sales representative in 
1948, has been named district traffic 
manager at Denver. He succeeds to 
the post left vacant by the resignation 
of Robert M. Evans. 


Raymond Colbert who has served in 
both the passenger and cargo depart- 
ments of Air France in New York for 
the past four years, has joined the cargo 
sales department of SABENA Belgian 
Airlines. 


Sprague Talbott, formerly with Look 
magazine, has been appointed chief 
photographer for the Pacific-Alaska Di- 
vision of Pan American ‘World Airways. 
He succeeds John Lohman, who has 
gone into private business. 


Maurice B. Westphal has been ap- 
pointed city traffic and sales manager 
for Eastern Air Lines at Chicago, re- 
placing Frank F. Vonnegut, who has 
been recalled to active service as a 
lieutenant colonel in the Air Force. 


R. B. “Rube” Freeman, former travel 
agent and in traffic with American Air- 
lines and Pan American World Airways, 
and F. W. Kummer, formerly agent for 
Red Star and White Star steamship 
lines and a news correspondent for Ger- 
man newspapers and radio, have joined 
the sales staff of SABENA Belgian Air- 
lines. 


Robert C. Meserve has been appointed 
to the new position of assistant gen- 
eral traffic manager for All American 
Airways. Prior to his promotion he was 
supervisor of passenger service. As 
further steps in the reorganization of 
the line’s traffic department, James R. 
Williams, formerly operations manager 
at Pittsburgh, has been named northern 
regional manager, and Ira B. Sperry, 
formerly station manager at Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, has been made 
manager of the southern region. 


Albert C. Reber, formerly assistant to 
chef Eugene Ertle of United Air Lines’ 
Chicago flight kitchen, has been named 
chief of the line’s flight kitchen at 
Omaha, 


George McNeill, formerly regional di- 
rector for Air Cargo, Inc., in Chicago, 
has been appointed as director of cart- 
age services, succeeding R. W. Hopes, 
resigned. 
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AIRWORK AT MILLVILLE 


... for “off-the-shelf” shipments within 24 hours! Air- 
work maintains complete inventories of factory-new 
parts and accessories to give you prompt shipment— 
whatever your order, large or small. And our staff of 
sales engineers are especially trained to screen orders 
and advise on engine modifications, parts interchange- 
ability, and power plant problems—your insurance 
against superseded parts...obsolescent parts... 
overstocking. 

In addition, Airwork’s exceptional production-line over- 
haul facilities for Pratt & Whitney and Continental 
E-185 engines assure you the same high quality work 
that has enabled airline operators to get time extensions 
of as much as 55% on operating time allowed by CAA 
between overhauls! 


That's why you should send it to Airwork—headquarters 
for overhauls—accessories—spare parts. 


Airwork Corporation distributes the following aviation 
products: American Brass, Bendix Products Division, 
BG, Champion, Continental, Jack & Heintz, Packard 
Cable, Pesco, Pratt & Whitney, Romec Pumps, Thompson 
Products, Titeflex, Turco Products, and U. S. Rubber. 


PRATT & WHITNEY DISTRIBUTORS 


Airwork 


CORPORATION 


MILLUILLE, NEW JERSEY 


WASHINGTON 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic, Jan.-June, 1950 
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U. S. International Airline Traffic, Jan.-June, 1950 
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U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses, Jan.-June, 1950 
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1949 Airline Salaries 
Reported to CAB 


The following salaries, stockhold- 
ngs, and remunerations have been 
eported by the airlines to the Civil 
\eronautics Board for calendar 1949. 





Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 


T. H. Davis, pres., treas. and dir., $12,000 
up $625), and 106,671 shares common; R. 
3. Northington, v. p.-dir., $4,800 salary, and 
)00 shares; M. F. Fare, sec’y-dir., $4,800 (up 
350), and 1,276 shares; R. D. Hager, asst. to 
ores. and dir., $10,000 (up $466.66), and 
450 shares; E. L. Davis, dir., no salary and 
‘5,000 shares; E. L. Davis, Jr., dir., no 
SEPTEMBER 
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salary and 4,646 shares; C. E. Norflieet, dir., 
no salary and 5,000 shares; Thurmond 
Chatham, dir., no salary and 3,400 shares; 
G. E. Anderson, dir., no salary and 1,000 
shares. 
Stockton, Ulmer & Murchison, 
Washington, D. C., legal services, 
9 


Trans-Texas Airways 


R. E. McKaughan, pres. and dir., $22,498.08 
(down $2,501.92) salary, $110 bonus and in- 
direct, and 30,000 shares common; H. E. 
Erdmann, v. p. and dir., $10,000.08 (down 
$922.61) salary, $110 bonus and indirect, and 
4,018 shares common; M. L. Muse, acting 
sec’y-treas., $5,300 (up $3,246.67) salary, $110 
bonus and indirect, and 25 shares common: 
J. K. Ayer, dir., no salary, $70 bonus and 
indirect, and 134 shares common; W. C. 


Leatherwood, dir., no salary, $110 bonus 
and indirect, and no shares; J. M. Brooks, 
dir., no salary, $100 bonus and indirect, and 
100 shares common. 


E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc. 


Joseph Garside, pres. and dir., $5,200 sal- 
ary, and 4,417 shares common; Harold E. 
Shaw, exec. v. p., treas. & dir., $7,800, and 
1,680 shares; Frederic S. Tobey, clerk, $5,148, 
and 651 shares; Sven G. Sternberg, ass't 
treas., $4,680, and no shares; Harold E. 
Martin, ass’t treas., $4,680, and 350 shares; 
Miriam Vanderslice, ass't treas., $3,120, and 
553 shares; Elmer O. Coppers, dir., no salary 
and no shares; John Guest, dir., no salary 
and 700 shares; E. W. Wiggins, Jr., dir., no 
salary, and 3,080 shares; Harold E. Martin, 
dir., no salary and no shares; Richard M. 
Russell, dir., no salary and no shares. 
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Whats the success secret 
of Shell Airport Dealers? 

















SHELL’‘S PLANNED MERCHANDISING... 


Each month, as Shell representatives 
visit hundreds of airports, they 
help introduce dozens of merchan- 
dising ideas for increasing activity 
around the airport, for stepping up 
sales— anything that may help the 
dealer give better service and in- 
crease his revenue. 


Through Shell’s Aviation Depart- 
ment, carefully screened merchan- 
dising ideas are sent regularly to all 
Shell airport dealers in a special 
Aviation section of the magazine 
“Shell Progress.” 

Write to us for a copy of “Shell 
Progress.” 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y.* 100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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PLANNED MERCHANDISING 
is one of the three 
main runways of 
“Airport Success” 
which are: 


I. Shell’s Planned Upgrading of aircraft 
fuels and lubricants. 

2. Shell's Planned Lubrication service. 

3. Shell’s Planned Merchandising 
program. 
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CAA Provides Sliderule 
For Airport Space Use 


By Kerra SAUNDERS 


A LOT of questions come to mind 
when a city starts planning a 
new airport terminal building. 

How large should the lobby be? 
How much space needs to be allocated 
for eating establishments? Will a 
coffee shop or snack bar be sufficient, 
or is a dining room also needed? How 
much counter space and how much 
office space can the airlines serving 
the city be expected to require in the 
foreseeable future? 

Because reasonably accurate an- 
swers to these and related questions 
can save a city considerable money 
and many future headaches, and 
because wrong answers can result in 
poor planning and wasteful expendi- 
tures, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration’s Office of Airports decided 
last year that it should provide com- 
munities with a means of coming up 
with the right answers with regard to 
airport terminal area space utilization 
and requirements. 


34 Airports Checked 


A booklet on this subject, latest in 
CAA’s Airport Planning Series, at- 
tempts to do just this through an 
analysis of studies made a year ago 
at 34 representative airports in every 
part of the country. 


> it . = 


This projected northwest wing of the 
More Space for VAL—<, pleton Field terminal building at 


Denver will provide 67,000 additional square feet of space for 
United Air Lines’ centralized operating base. The two stories and 
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“To the best of our knowledge,’ 
said CAA, “this is the first compre- 
hensive comparative analysis of 
factual data relating to this problem.” 

Highlights of this latest airport 
planning tool are: 


1. Establishment of ranges of 
normal airport terminal activity, 
including volume of passengers, 
number of people entering the 
terminal building, number of con- 
cession customers, number pat- 
ronizing each major concession, 
and number of automobiles en- 
tering and parking in the ter- 
minal building area. 
Determination of the relation- 
ships existing between each of the 
various major airport activities 
and passenger volume. 

. Establishment of ratios between 
the various other airport activi- 
ties and the basic passenger ac- 
tivity. 

Development of procedures for 
estimating future activity at each 
airport. 

. Summary of present-day space 
utilization at various airports. 

. Development of airport terminal 
area survey techniques and pro- 
cedures incorporating the results 
of experience to date. 


An architectural study now under 
way will convert the survey findings 
into criteria for the design of airport 
terminal buildings and space areas in 
such buildings. 


Passenger Activity 


A basic finding in the current study 
is that practically all major activities 
at an airport are closely related to 
the volume of passenger activity. 
Other factors, such as scheduled op- 
erations, were also examined, but 
their influence on various airport 
activities proved negligible by com- 
parison with the influence of the pas- 
senger activity. 

Three groups of airports were es- 
tablished for purposes of the study, 
the classification being by volume of 
average daily passenger activity, as 
follows: 

(1) 1,000 or more passengers a day, 
enplaned and deplaned. This group 
included La Guardia Airport, Wash- 
ington National, Los Angeles Inter- 
national, Atlanta Municipal, and 
others; 

(2) 200—999 passengers daily. This 
group included Baltimore Municipal, 
Port Columbus, Will Rogers Field 
and Salt Lake City Municipal and 
others; 

(3) 40—199 passengers. This group 
included Reading Municipal, Santa 
Barbara Municipal, Bishop Field at 
Flint, Cliff Maus Airport at Corpus 
Christi, and others. 

The analysis brought out the fact 
that, having obtained the peak hour 
number of passengers at an airport 
(a figure readily obtainable from air- 


basement will house UAL's operations and passenger service ad- 

ministrations, as well as some officers of finance and property, per- 

sonnel and sales, a flight kitchen and an employe cafeteria. Build- 

ing is being leased by the airline from city and county of Denver 
for term of 30 years. 
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< AIRPORT NEWS DIGEST 


@ A second major airport for Washington was approved by Congress 
in late August and the Budget Bureau already has sent up a request 
for a $14,000,000 appropriation to carry out the project. President 
Truman, who signed the bill on September 7, had previously asked 
for an appropriation of $2,500,000 with which to buy land for the 
new facility. 


® Memphis has been chosen as the site of the 1951 convention of the 
Airport Operators Council. Dates will be April 19-21. Headquarters 
will be at Hotel Peabody. Drennan Albrecht is chairman of the 
arrangements committee. 


®Knappen Tippetts Abbett Engineering Co., 62 W. Forty-seventh 
Street, New York City, has been retained by the Puerto Rico Trans- 
yportation Authority to design the terminal building, facilities and 
‘services for the new Isla Verde Airport near San Juan. 


y 
ce W. A. Pennow, aviation lighting engineer of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., told the aviation lighting session of the recent Illuminating 
Engineering Society meeting that engineers should change their 
thinking about airport lighting requirements to reflect the advent 
of larger and faster planes and increasing number of flights in what 
was previously considered marginal weather. He suggested increas- 
ing the candlepower of runway and taxiway lighting and reducing 
the spacing of lighting units. 


Lockheed Air Terminal has completed installation of new elevated 
lights on the prevailing wind runway as part of a field improvement 
program costing $100,000. High intensity lights are scheduled for 
the instrument runway later. 


© Allegheny County Commissioners have ordered installation of a 
second power line to provide two individual sources of power at the 
new Greater Pittsburgh Airport at all times. 


® Miami International Airport has agreed to waive landing fees for 
private transient planes stopping there for the sole purpose of using 
U. S. government facilities such as Weather Bureau, Public Health, 
Immigration and Customs. Waivers are issued subject to certain 
conditions. 


© A schedule of landing fees intended to encourage private flyers to 
use Bowman Field, leaving Standiford Field to scheduled airlines, 
cargo lines and military planes, was put into effect September 1 at 
Standiford Field, Louisville. Planes picking up or delivering airline 
passengers at the field will be exempted upon compliance with stated 
conditions. 


® Contract for a new administration building costing $317,432 at 
Woodrum Field, Roanoke, Va., has been let to B. F. Parrott & Co. 


® A $339,975 contract for improvements at San Antonio Municipal 
Airport has been let to the H. B. Zachry Co. of that city. 


© Present plans call for letting a contract for the new $400,000 admin- 
istration building at Rochester (N. Y.) Municipal Airport on or about 
November 1. 


® The Jack Briscoe Construction Co. of Stillwater has been awarded 
the contract for constructing a new airport at McAlester, Okla., for 
$191,199. Bids for an administration building and runway lighting 
will be opened in September. 


® The New Orleans Levee Board had employed an architect to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for rehabilitation of the administration 
building at New Orleans Airport. 


© The new terminal building at Des Moines Municipal Airport will 
be dedicated September 23. 


[ A five-year extension of the Navy’s lease on facilities at Lambert- 
,St. Louis Municipal Airport has been approved by the city. In 
addition to paying rent, the Navy furnished the airport with fire 
and crash crew protection. 


line ground performance reports), the 
number of persons in various other 
airport activities may be determined 
by multiplying the number of peak 
hour passengers by appropriate fac- 
tors, according to the activity and the 
airport group (see table). 


Many Fly, Few Park 


The only major terminal airport 
activity found not to be too closely 
related to passenger traffic volume 
was that of automobile parking. 
However, it was found that, in gen- 
eral, airports which had less than 200 
passengers a day required 80 or less 
parking spaces during the survey 
days, and that airports did not re- 
quire 300 parking spaces until they 
reached the level of 1,000 passengers 
a day. 

CAA pointed out that the ratios 
and factors listed in the table can 
be applied to future as well as pres- 
ent-day volume of passengers. Fut- 
ure passenger volume can be esti- 
mated under a formula evolved by 
CAA in a previous Airport Plan- 
ning Series publication, Airline Pas- 
sengers, with adjustments made for 
individual communities as necessary. 


In almost all cases, CAA’s air termi- 
nal surveys were made on two days, 
a Sunday and a busy weekday. A 
comparison between the number of 
passengers during the survey dates 
at each airport and the average daily 
number of passengers for the quar- 
ter showed subsequently that the 
survey dates were typical passen- 
ger activity days for the season of the 
year. 

One of the surprising findings of 
the surveys is that there is practically 
no difference for any given airport 
between the number of weekday and 
the number of Sunday visitors in 
terms of either total daily or peak 
hour passengers. 


Peak Load Varies 


The percentage of daily passenger 
traffic occurring during the peak hour 
was found to vary considerably with 
airports. For the survey weekday, 
there was a range between 7.9% of 
total daily passengers at Kansas City 
to 40.6% at Lincoln. What is signifi- 
cant for planning purposes, CAA said, 
is not the range but the pattern of 
the variations. This pattern is that 
the higher the total number of pas- 
sengers during the day the less the 
percentage occurring during the peak 
hour. 

This does not mean that there are 
more passengers during the peak hour 
of the day at the smaller than at the 
larger airports. It does mean, how- 
ever, that the smaller the volume of 
activity at the airport, the more con- 
centrated is that activity in time, and 
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Passenger Activity Factors 


Airport Group by Average Daily Passengers 





Persons entering airport Low 
terminal building 
(streetside) High 
Persons entering airport Low 
terminal building 
(both sides) High 
Total concession Low 
customers 

High 
Eating establishment Low 
customers 

High 
News, gift shop, etc. Low 
customers 

High 
Number of lobby Low 
occupants 

High 
Cars entering terminal Low 
area 

High 





MEDIAN 2.0 


MEDIAN 2.5 3.5 3.5 


MEDIAN 16 1.6 2.0 


MEDIAN 0.7 1.0 2.0 


MEDIAN 0.6 0.6 


MEDIAN 


MEDIAN 1.0 15 


*No independent concessions of this type. 
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0.3 0.3 

0.9 0.9 

0.5 0.5 

08 1.0 

10 15 

0.8 0.8 
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hence the greater the percentage of 
peak-hour activity. 

In counting the number of persons 
entering the airport terminal area, 
this number being the reservoir from 
which individual facility and conces- 
sion space occupancies and patron- 
ages are drawn, CAA found that the 
number of persons entering terminals 
varied widely by airports and at each 
individual airport at different hours. 

The number of persons entering 
during the peak hour of the survey 
days ranged from below 100 people 
at such airports as Santa Barbara, 
Great Falls and Lincoln, to over 2,100 
at La Guardia. 


Key: Passenger Traffic 


A similar range was noted in con- 
cession customers at various airports 
and during various hours at given 
airports. CAA said, in this connec- 
tion, that the number and kind of 
concessions, the quality of service, 


and in general the differences in 
drawing power of concessions as be- 
tween airports appear to be consid- 
erably less important than the vol- 
ume of passenger traffic. 

The study sets up formulas for 
estimating the ratios of concession 
customers to passengers and for esti- 
mating the number of people expected 
to enter the terminal building in a 
future year. 

The survey bore out the generally 
suspected fact that few airports to- 
day have the traffic volume to sup- 
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port more than one eating establish- 
ment and, at the most, a newsstand 
and novelty counter. The median 
average hour ratio of eating estab- 
lishment customers to passengers was 
found to be 1.7, which, it was pointed 
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out, is a maximum for the larger 
class airports, is about average for 
the middle group, and is low for the 
group with less than 200 passengers 
a day. 

Indications from the surveys are 
that space availability is not too 
closely related at present to space 
requirements, with some airports hav- 
ing considerably more square feet and 
some having considerably less space 
per user than the average airport. 
Moreover, space available for specific 
uses appears to depend as much on 
total space available as on space need 
for the particular activity. 








Comprehensive 


Mentioning several limitations of 
the data reported, CAA cautioned that 
the findings based on its surveys 
should be “construed and used only 
in the nature of general guides.” It 
added, however, that in its opinion 
“the voluminous body of facts un- 
covered ... is by far the most com- 
prehensive set of data available in 
the field, and that the conclusions 
reached on the basis of these data will 
not be changed very drastically in 
any future program of airport space 
surveys.” 

The study is expected to be found 
useful to the management of airports, 
airlines and concessions, but its prin- 
cipal intended use is in connection 
with setting up design criteria and 
standards for airport terminal build- 
ings. In addition, it outlines a re- 
vised survey technique for the use 








This gasoline tank with a wide flat platform on its top is one of the 
Flat aaa a developments in the continuing effort to reduce the time and 
costliness of refueling operations at airports. A product of The Heil Co. of Milwaukee, 
this Heil Flat Top Refueler already is being used by Shell, Cities Service and Asiatic 
petroleum trucks at several major airports. Reinforced steel deck runs full length and 
width of fuel truck and gives the attendant easy access to wing tanks of most trans- 
port-type aircraft. Heil builds the refuelers in both trunk tank and trailerized tank 
models, with capacities ranging from 1,500 to 6,000 gallons. 
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of airport management as an oper- 
ational tool. 

Paul H. Stafford of the Airport 
Planning Division of the Office of 
Airports, instigated the study, which 
was actively directed by Dr. Wilfred 
Carsel, chief of the Research and 
Analysis Branch, and his assistant, 
Francis L. Smoot, Jr. Concessionaires, 
airport managements and airline per- 








| munities, 








sonnel assisted in gathering of the 
raw data on which the analyses were 
based. 

The booklet, titled “Airport Termi- 
nal Activities and Space Utilization,” 
is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 
35c per copy. 


Boston’s Airport Model 


BY UTILIZING the facsimile model 
of the proposed buildings and 
future configuration and layout of 
the runways and taxiways at the air- 
port while construction work is in 
progress, a great deal of time and 
trouble is saved in explaining to vis- 
itors and air travelers what the final 
appearance of the airport will be. 

A model of the elaborate adminis- 
tration building planned for Boston’s 
Logan Airport was displayed next to 
the model of the final runway lay- 
out in the lobby of the old terminal 
building where it could be viewed by 
everyone interested in the develop- 
ment of the airport. 








| CAA Airport Grant Offers 


For the four weeks ended August 
4, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion made Federal-aid airport grant 
offers totaling $751,481 to 22 com- 
as follows, with airport 
classes in parentheses: 

Alaska: Kotzebue Municipal (3), $180,000. 

Delaware: New Castle County Airport, 
Wilmington (6), $27,921. 

Florida: Holopaw Emergency Field (1), 
$317; Meacham Field, Key West (3), $23,850; 
Tampa International (6), $350,000; West 
Palm Beach (6), $25,440. 

Georgia: Fulton Co. Airport, Atlanta (3), 
$8,700; Muscogee Co. Airport, Columbus (3), 
$9,500. 

Idaho: Arco Mun. (1), $7,377; Hazelton 
(1), $5,100; Rexburg Mun. (2), $3,500. 

Iowa: Davenport Mun. (4), $20,000. 

Montana: Butte Mun. (3), $14,667; Chot- 
teau (1), $3,000; Missoula Co. Airport (4), 
$9,474; Plains Airport (1), $3,078; Thomp- 
son Falls (1), $1,071. 


New Mexico: Lea Co. Airport, Hobbs (4), 
$11,400. 

Oregon: North Bend Mun. (4), $2,483. 

South Carolina: Spartanburg Mun. (3), 
$23,903. 

Tennessee: Memphis Mun. (5), $18,000. 


These brought to 1,431 the number 
of grant offers made under the Fed- 
eral Airport Program and boosted to 
$125,753,547 the amount of Federal 
funds involved. 
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Airline Movements Hit New High 


Air carrier activities comprised 
47.9% of all landings and takeoffs 
at 25 leading terminal-type air- 
ports in the first six months of this 
year. 

Percentagewise and in _ total 
numbers, it was the greatest 
amount of air carrier activity re- 
corded in any like period. 

The actual increase in airline 
landings and takeoffs was not 
great—only 4.1%, from 852,357 in 
the first half of 1949 to 893,175 in 
the same period this year. But 
when tied in with a decrease in 
non-airline flying, it boosted the 
percentage of air carrier activity 
at the 25 airports from 40.3% last 
year to the 1950 half-year figure 
of 47.9%. 

Air carrier plane movements at 
the 166 airports where the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration oper- 
ates control towers moved up from 
1,759,054 last year, which was 
20.7% of total operations by all 
types of aircraft using the fields, 
to 1,880,129, or 24.3% of the 7,- 
749,651 landings and takeoffs in 
the first half of this year. 

Flight activities of locally based 
(non-airline) civil aircraft at all 
166 airports was off 16.2% this 
year, dropping from 3,962,924, 
which was 46.7% of the 1949 traffic, 
to 3,319,682, which was 42.8% of 
this year’s total landings and take- 
offs. e 


Itinerant civil aircraft, on the 
other hand, registered slightly 
more activity this year, accounting 
for 1,356,879 landings and takeoffs, 
or 16.4% of the total, as against 
1,275,783, or 15% of the total, last 
year. 

Locally based military aircraft 
made 644,441 landings and takeoffs 
this year, as against 958,723 move- 
ments last year, a drop of 33.1%. 
Itinerant military aircraft, how- 
ever, showed a small increase— 
44%—over last year’s 529,073 
movements. They accounted for 
7.1% of the total activity. 


Chicago which led the list at the 
end of 1949, continued to lead the 
country in air carrier activity with 
78,885 air carrier landings and 
takeoffs during the six-month 
period, compared with 66,758 in 
the same period a year ago. New 
York’s La Guardia Airport dropped 
from 67,458 to 64,469 air carrier 
movements for the half-year but 
held to second place. 


Miami, which was in seventh 
place a year ago, moved up to 
fourth, just behind Washington. 
Major drop was that of Cleveland, 
which fell from ninth place to 13th. 
Milwaukee, which was not in the 
top 25 last year, was 24th in this 
year’s tabulation, while Columbus, 
which was 25th a year ago, has 
dropped off the list. 


Aircraft Operations at 25 Leading Airports* 


(Jan.-June, 1950, compared with Jan.-June, 1949) 








Air 
1950 Carrier 
Ranking Opera- 
tions 


% of Air 
Total 1949 Carrier 
Opera- Rank- Opera- 

tions ing tions 





. Chicago (Midway) .. 78,885 
La Guardia 64,469 
. Washington 55,456 
Miami §2,111 
Los Angeles 49,187 
. Detroit 41,170 
. Pittsburgh 39,022 
. San Francisco 38,698 
. Dallas 37,858 
. Philadelphia 36,242 
. Boston 36,089 
. Newark 35,915 
. Cleveland 34,299 
. Atlanta 33,538 
. Jacksonville 29,370 
. Kansas City 28,779 
. Oakland 25,073 
. St. Louis 24,036 
. Minneapolis 23,955 
. Indianapolis 22,730 
. Denver 22,204 
. Louisville 21,187 
. Houston 21,081 
. Milwaukee 20,574 
. Cincinnati (Covington) 20,547 


70.0 66,758 
80.0 67,458 
75.6 63,696 
47.0 38,733 
59.9 46,841 
79.4 41,439 
40.4 41,154 
37,253 
31,555 
33,663 
30,858 
29,582 
37,087 
28,717 
27,729 
31,121 
24,268 
26,180 
24,755 
20,683 
22,124 
21,516 
19,425 
18,478 
21,284 





Totals for all CAA towers 1,880,129 


852,357 
1,759,054 





* Landings and take-offs. 
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This UNIVERSAL 


CANTILEVER 


POWER PLANT 
STAND... 


—@ 


This small adapter 
is mated to S. A. E. 
crankshaft size 


POSITIONS ANY ENGINE 


for your production tooling 
or maintenance operations 


With this proven service-tested 
stand, you get: 
1. An efficient unit with maximum 
accessibility. 
2. Ability to change from one model 
of piston engine 
or nacelle to an- 
other without 
retooling. 
3. Ability to 
equalize work 
loads. 

You can con- 
Convair “240” held in S@FVe vital space 

horizontal position and investment 
—anticipate 
model changes— 
build or repair 
power plants in 
fewer man-hours 
with a Whiting 
Cantilever Pow- 
er Plant Stand. 


Write, today, 


Pratt & Whitney R-4360 for more infor- 
held in vertical position Mation. 


WHITING 


CORPORATION 
15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





























OKAY—so you've got to land someplace! 


We've told you lots of ways to avoid emergency landings, 
but let’s assume you're coming down anyway. 


Here are a couple of pointers that may write a happy ending 


to a very tight little situation: 


1. If you've got any choice at all, pick a big hunk of clear 


space, even though the terrain may be 
rougher than that little parking lot across 
the road. A smooth surface doesn’t help 
much when there’s not enough of it to 
slow down in. 

2. Be sure to land into the wind and, above 
all, to maintain your flying speed. 


3. If you're heading into the shrubbery 
and it’s apparent that you can’t stop, aim 


bit of flying — 











the nose of your ship between a couple of trees so that the 
wings (not the fuselage) will absorb most of the shock. 


Now let’s see—two prize sycamore trees at $75.00 each; 
one section of wire fence, $30.00; one. . . 
AND HERE'S ANOTHER TIP! 


Now that you're up and around again, and contemplating a 


Don't get caught with your oil pressure down! 


There's nothing, positively nothing that will keep that 


little old engine happy like a crankcase full of Gulfpride 





AVIATION PRODUCTS 





Aviation Oil—Series D! 


Ask any piston! It’s the finest detergent 
dispersant oil there is for horizontally op- 
posed engines—the only aviation oil put 
through Gulf's exclusive Alchlor process 
to remove those extra carbon and sludge 
formers! 

Try Gulfpride Aviation Oil—Series D— 
the very next time you fly. Increase those 
periods between overhauls up to 100%. 





DONT PLAY TAG 
IN THE CLOUDS.. 











OR_YOU MIGHT MEET 
A FRIEND HEAD-ON... 


AND WASTE A TANKFUL OF 
THAT SUPER- POWERFUL 


GULF AVIATION GASOLINE! 














Gulf Oil Corporation . . . Gulf Refining Company 
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CAA Accepts ADAC Plan; 
NSRB Approval Pending 


By BARBARA WarD 


A BLUEPRINT to keep civil avia- 
tion in the air and enable con- 
tinued agricultural, industrial, execu- 
tive and personal flying during a war 
emergency is now in the hands of the 
National Security Resources Board. 

The Civil Air Mobilization Plan, 
prepared by CAA’s Aviation Develop- 
ment Advisory Committee late in 
August, has been accepted by CAA 
Administrator D. W. Rentzel and for- 
warded to NSRB. Rentzel stated that 
certain of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations fall directly within the 
province of the CAA and these he 
intends to implement at once. The 
aviation industry is awaiting word 
from NSRB as to the first move to be 
taken in consolidating air mobiliza- 
tion throughout the nation. 

Some of the recommendations of 
the report—that aircraft parts in short 
supply be stockpiled, that production 
schedules for aircraft and parts be 
established, that CAB _ encourage 
feeder line operations, that executive 
aircraft be kept on their job, and that 
increased training and practice in 
simulated disaster and cross-country 
missions be carried out by flight 
schools—presage a future uptrend in 
aviation business. 

The approximately 90,000 civil air- 
craft exclusive of airliners, the 500,000 
airmen, the 3,959 airports and 5,139 
fixed base operators in the United 
States are recognized in the Mobiliza- 
tion Plan-as a valuable reservoir for 
use in the event of bombing or dis- 
ruption of transportation facilities. 
And, although it is not so stated in 
the plan, the government might con- 
ceivably provide funds to maintain 
some critical aviation services on an 
emergency alert status. 

In general, the ADAC report re- 
views the potential of civil aviation 
and presents recommendations on six 
subjects: (1) Security, (2) Airports, 
(3) Mobilization, (4) Transportation, 
(5) Training and Maintenance Bases, 
and (6) Manufacturing and Engineer- 
ing. 


Security 


in wartime use of 
civil aviation, according to the ADAC 
Plan, is not one of whether aircraft 
should be grounded but how to (a) 
identify aircraft and (b) prevent un- 


The problem 
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authorized use of aircraft for sabotage, 
etc. Measures recommended are: 


|. Primary Steps to Be Taken 
Immediately 


1. Security clearance of personnel 

Identification cards should be issued 
to airmen, based on proof of positive 
identification, date of birth, citizenship 
and a loyalty pledge. This should be 
done immediately on a volunteer basis, 
to become mandatory in a total emer- 
gency. Airport operators should have 
authority to clear personnel with local 
police for temporary service, pending 
identification. 
2. Establishment of Control Airports 

Criteria for control airports should be 
established. All airports meeting the 
criteria should be granted designation 
upon application, if they meet the fol- 
lowing suggested requirements: main- 
tain an airport register, charts, direc- 
tories and other data; maintain records 
of eircraft and owners; post and com- 
ply with security directives; and main- 
tain such essentials as a telephone, a 
safe place for keeping records, 24-hour 
aircraft security, radio facilities and 
available qualified personnel. 
3. Aircraft 

Registration with a State Defense 
Council or a control airport should be 
required for all civil aircraft. Registia- 
tion forms requesting type of aircraft, 
CAA iden‘ification, base, owner's identi- 


fication, plane capacity, etc. should be 
drawn up by CAA but administered by 
State Defense Councils. 
4. Flight Schools 

Complete operations records should be 
maintained by flight schools and kept 
available for inspection. 
5. General 

Other recommendations are that police 
authority be established, with personnel 
authorized to carry guns ard make ar- 
rests; the use of flight plans be en- 
couraged; installation of two-way radio 
be encouraged; pilots be encouraged to 
keep their licenses valid and to obtain 
FCC radio licenses; and training and 
practice in navigation, meteorology, 
cross-country flying and simulated dis- 
aster and search missions be encouraged 
at the local level. 


ll. Secondary Steps to Be Taken 
Gradually, As Needed 


1.A communications network for 
handling plane movements on flight 
plans, including communication links 
between control airports and the nearest 
CAA communications facility should be 
prepared. 

2. An education program on the im- 
portance of two-way radio, emphasiz- 
ing that lack of such equipment will 
probably mean grounding in the event 
of a total emergency, be undertaken. 
Utilization of the new universal com- 
munication frequency (UNICOM) of 
122.8 mc. should be encouraged at locai 
airports. 

3. Control airports should be selected 
for immediate designation if the mili- 
tary situation tightens. 

4. Flight scheol operators should be 
authorized practice areas. 

5. Machinery should be established to 
permit local flights of industrial and 


oo eee 


Two planes and crews from Sabena Belgian Airlines have joined 

New Entry—.i\ pacific sir lift along with the U. S. airline and MATS planes. 

Unlike U. S. airline ships which were chartered by MATS, the Sabena planes and crews 

are a contribution of the Belgian government to the UN effort. Shown greeting ithe 
first 10-man crew is Fernand J. Martens, Sabena's U. S. manager. 
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When Frank Ambrose established 
his aviation supply business 27 
years ago, the first powered flight 
was still fresh in the record books 
of great American achievements. 
Factually, his firm was the first in 
the world to specialize in the sale 
of all makes of aircraft engines, 
engine parts, accessories and 
components. 





Today, the name of Frank Ambrose 
is recognized throughout interna- 
tional aviation as the quality house 
of dependable products. Combined 
inventories in our own warehouses 
in Miami, Los Angeles and New York 
are the most complete and largest 
in the industry. Our service is the 
finest obtainable and all material is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 





11844 West Jefferson Blvd. 
Culver City (Los Angeles County) Calif. 
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agricultural aircraft with radio waivers 
if necessary. 

6. Simulated test operations should be 
conducted. 


lll. Final Steps to Be Taken in a 
Total Emergency 


1. Control airports should go into ef- 
fect. 

2. Civil aircraft should be required to 
file flight plans and carry two-way radio. 

3. Pilots should be required to obtain 
a flight dispatch card from the airport 
controller, register at all stops and re- 
turn the card to the controller at the 
end of the flight. 

4. Aircraft on farms must clear 
through their home control airports. 

5. All civil aircraft shall be subject to 
perform defense duties. 


Airports 


The major value of local airports 
rests in the fact that, with land trans- 
portation disrupted or clogged, the 
small airplane might be the only con- 
nection between a community and 
relief personnel and supplies. The 
possibility of small airports closing 
due to economic factors which might 
increase in wartime makes it im- 
perative that each community ap- 
praise the emergency value of its local 
airport. 

Small airports should be given 
serious consideration as sites for local 
defense headquarters. Parking space 
is available and there are buildings 
suitable for meetings and classes. In 
addition, it is recommended that the 
CAA Administrator consider ways of 
bringing to the attention of com- 
munities the vital importance of air- 
ports, and that CAA seek a policy 
with the armed forces to reactivate 
World War II airports if possible be- 
fore taking over civil fields. If civil 
airports are needed, civil and mili- 
tary traffic should be allowed to use 
the airport simultaneously. 


Mobilization 


It is recommended that the CAA 
Administrator urge the governors of 
each state and territory to appoint on 
their defense councils a qualified per- 
son to represent civil aviation, which 
person should appoint an advisory 
organization from all segments of the 
aviation industry to assist him. 

The aviation representative should 
(a) compile a state inventory of 
equipment and aviation personnel, 
(b) carry out security plans, (c) pre- 
pare a plan for use of aviation facil- 
ities, (d) coordinate the plan with 
local defense units; and Federal 
agencies, (e) coordinate with State 
Air Guards being formed to replace 
Air National Guard Units called to 
duty, and (f) set a pay scale for use 
of aircraft and pilots. A civil aircraft 
“draft board” under CAA is recom- 


mended to screen requisitioned air- 
craft until a suitable agency is estab- 
lished. 


Transportation & Agriculture 


Today the United States has a fleet 
of non-military, non-airline civil air- 
craft capable of flying a maximum of 
112,056,552 seat miles during each 
12-hour day. This fleet can simul- 
taneously carry 191,839 persons or 
the equivalent of 12% divisions of 
troops. This is about four times the 
48,279 seat capacity of our domestic 
and foreign airline aircraft. 

The ADAC report states that agri- 
cultural flying should continue during 
wartime since it conserves time, labor 
and material. During 1949, more than 
150,000,000 pounds of pesticides were 
sprayed and dusted over croplands, 
and the number of aircraft in dust- 
ing, seeding, etc., operations has sky- 
rocketed from 2,000 in 1947 to 5,000 
in 1950. 

Air Taxi, Charter and Jitney serv- 
ice should be encouraged to expand, 
with any fixed base operator able to 
meet qualifications set by industry 
associations permitted to operate 
flights from his airport to any city 
within a 300 mile radius. CAB policies 
should be liberalized to permit in- 
creased feeder line operation, with 
certificates granted for five years in- 
stead of three. 

Executive type aircraft should be 
kept on the job to assist maximum 
defense production and augment air- 
line service. 


Training & Maintenance 


In World War II, a total of 435,165 
pilots and instructors had been 
trained at civilian schools by the 
end of 1944. The services available 
now through established fixed base 
operators are (a) flight training, (b) 
technical training of mechanics, radio 
operators, etc., (c) training in avia- 
tion engineering, aviation teaching, 
etc., (d) charter flight service, (e) 
overhaul of aircraft and engines and 
(f) sub-contracting for minor manu- 
facturing. 

There appear to be about 200 es- 
tablishments capable of handling 
heavy military contract overhaul. 

It is recommended that the CAA 
Administrator keep operators. in- 
formed of contemplated aviation 
training plans, and that measures be 
initiated to guarantee a reservoir of 
enthusiastic aviation trainees. 


Manufacturing & Engineering 

In conclusion, the ADAC report 
points out the military value of small 
aircraft and the importance during 
mobilization of keeping the light- 
plane manufacturing industry intact. 
It recommends (1) that the CAA 
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Administrator seek government as- 
surances that production schedules 
will be assigned consistent with the 
needs of military aircraft manufac- 
ture, (2) that CAA or an appropri- 
ate agency begin an immediate sur- 
vey to determine civilian plane parts 
in short supply or likely to be in 
short supply during mobilization, and 
(3) that action be taken to manufac- 
ture and stockpile such parts. 





CAA Airworthiness 


Directives 


Koppers Model F200 Aeromatic propellers 
must have blade-retaining flanges P/N 3277 
replaced with part P/N 3277-1 as soon as 
possible but in no case later than the first 
500 hours of propeller operation or later 
than January 1, 1951. Stimson model 108 
and 108-1 must comply no later than the 
first 400 hours of propeller operation and 
model 108-2 and 108-3 must comply no later 
than the first 200 hours of propeller opera- 
tion. In addition, to avoid crankshaft and 
propeller failures resulting from excessive 
torsional vibration, Stinson models 108-2 
and -3 must be restricted to 2,650 rpm. 
maximum. Compliance is required by Air- 
worthiness Directive 50-34. 

Ryan Navions which are prior to Serial 
No. NAV-4-1948 and equipped with landing 
gear fairings are required to have replace- 
ment of Part 145-58145-3 threaded fitting 
on the gear selector control rod at the next 
periodic inspection and not later than 
October 1, 1950. Installation of landing gear 
fairings has increased the load on the gear 
control lever and has resulted in failure of 
this flitting. A rod end which is sufficiently 
hard can be identified by a dark gray- 
black color over the plating. 





CAA Specification 
Changes 


Piper PA-18 and PA-19 are approved for 
installation of: Pipestone Model 100 crop 
spraying equipment in accordance with in- 
structions of manufacturer, Pipestone Avia- 
tion Services, Pipestone, Minn.; and Whit- 
aker Model LS-50, crop spraying equipment 
in accordance with instructions from A. W. 
Whitaker, 5001 N.E. Union Ave., Portland, 
Ore., by Specification 1A2. 

Piper PA-15 and PA-17 are approved for 
equipment with six-gallon auxiliary fuel 
tank of J. J. Villnove, 5607 Virginia, Kansas 
City, Mo., by Specifications A-800 and A-805. 

Beech Model 35 is approved for equipment 
with Beech controllable propeller hub 203- 
100, blades R201-217-88 or hub B200-100, 
blades B200-220-88, by Specification A-777. 

Mooney M-I18L is approved for equipment 
with the 65-hp. Lycoming 0-145-B2 engine 
and for installation of a six-gallon auxiliary 
fuel tank, by Specification A-803. 

Ercoupe models 415D, E and G are ap- 
proved for equipment with Koppers Aero- 
matic Propeller (F200/00-73E or 73F), rudder 
pedals, Davis Exhaust Silencer and Trim-O- 
Matic control unit, by Specification A-787. 

Ercoupe 415-C and 415-CD are authorized 
use of the Beech controllable propeller, 
Model R002 or R003 blades with Continental 
A-65, C-75 or C-85 engines; and of Sen- 
Senich M76AK-2 propeller with C-75 or C-85 
engines, by Specification No. A-718. 

Ercoupe 415-D, E and G are authorized 
use of Beech controllable propeller, Model 
R002 or R003, with C-85 engine if check is 
made to determine if ballast is needed in 
baggage compartment when aircraft is 
flown solo, by Specification No. A-787. 
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Cars keep rolling off line 
when parts “fly” to the job 





Increased production at a West Coast 





assembly line caused a parts shortage. 


Shipment in transit was located at St. Louis in late afternoon and Air Expressed 
to coast. Delivered 5 A.M. next morning. Speed like this keeps production rolling, 
lets you meet every delivery date. Shipping charge for 50-lb. carton: $24.56. 





Air Express gives you all 


You get door-to-door service included 
in the low rate. This makes the world’s 
fastest transportation method conven- 
ient and easy to use. Specify it regularly 
to keep customer service high—and 
high-cost inventories low. 


Shipments go on all Scheduled Airline 
flights. Speeds up to 5 miles a minute— 
dependable service, experienced han- 
dling. For fastest shipping action, phone 
Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency. aot low commodity rates 
in effect. Investigate.) 


these advantages: 


World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


AIR EPKESDS 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 








® The Washington View 


For Local 


Operators 





Aircraft Marking Deadline Extended 


Plane owners can stop worrying about that CAA re- 
quirement that the second letter of the aircraft identification 
markings must be removed by January 1, 1950. Civil Air 
Regulations Amendment 43-4 has just extended the dead- 
line for removing the “C”, “R”, “X” or “L” symbols of air- 
craft operated within the United States until the first time 
such aircraft are recovered or refinished. Aircraft operated 
on international flights, however, must meet the January 1, 
1950, deadline in order to comply with requirements of 
ICAO. 


Observer Flight Training Lags 


When CAA officials decided to allow time for ob- 
servers watching instruction given in a four-place plane to 
count towards pilot time for a private pilot license, they 
thought it would give an impetus to flight training and turn 
out good cross-country pilots. 

But the idea hasn’t caught on. 

Whether operators are failing to see the potential of 
the idea and advertise the “Four Place Course” or “Cross- 
Country Course”, or whether the idea is impractical be- 
cause it requires three students at about the same stage of 
instruction, is not clear yet. The course substitutes 30 
hours of controlled observer time for 10 hours of pilot 
time for the private pilot license and is ideal for training 
in cross-country navigation and radio use. 

Any flight school which has a three or four-place 
plane available can apply to CAA for permission to give 
the course, but so far only 46 flight schools have obtained 
approval to give it. And not one student has matriculated. 

The course deadline has just been extended by 
Special Civil Air Regulation SR-336 from October 18, 1950 
until October 18, 1951 in the hope that by then the idea 
will have caught on and it can be made a permanent train- 
ing provision. If you'd like to give it a try, write to Pilot 
Branch, Airman Division, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


USAF Flight Training Delay 


Bid data and work specifications for the proposed 
civilian contract training of 1,350 Air Force flight cadets 
are being delayed and will not be published by the Air 
Materiel Command until about the end of September. Rea- 
son is that the USAF survey team inspecting former military 
bases and civilian airfields available has not as yet selected 
the training sites. 


Handy Cowling Key 


Bob Schmidt, manager of Tucson Municipal Airport, 
Tucson, Arizona, is giving transient pilots and airplane 
owners a memento of Tucson Airport which they’ll hold 
dear to their hearts. It’s a flat, “Y” shaped cowling fastener 
on a key ring—small enough to fit in the hip pocket and a 
lot more comfortable to sit on than the screw driver that 
conscientious pilots otherwise carry. 

The cowling fastener (or unfastener) has its three 
ends shaped differently so that it can be used on any make 
of airplane. It is not made for steady flight line use but 
is purposely made of soft metal so that fasteners can’t be 
forced. Bob says that the gadget has been thoroughly tested 
and a fastener that won’t work with it should be replaced. 
A red plastic tag on the key ring bears the words “Tucson 
Airport Authority”. For advertising value and just plain 
usefulness and convenience, we'll take this “cowling key” 
over anything we've seen. 


Florida Fly-In 


A Fly-In Parts Store on the airport, stocked to meet 
the needs of lightplane operators, has been started by 
Bob Uricho, Jr., owner and operator of Sunny South Airport, 
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Miami, Fla. Kaddy Landry, well known areobatic pilot, is 
in charge and says the store idea is working well although 
so far the only advertising has been to send cards listing 
the products carried to all operators and repair stations in 
South Florida. The store caters to lightplanes, whereas 
most other parts stores in the area cater to charter opera- 
tors and are located at the International Airport where 
traffic and the landing fee discourage lightplanes from 
landing. 

Calls are already coming in from Cuba and the Islands 
as well as South America asking that parts be shipped or 
held for a flying pick-up. If the part needed is not in stock, 
Kaddy scours Miami for it and reports that customers ap- 
preciate the service. Sunny South is distributor for Cessna 
and Continental, but in addition the Fly-In store stocks all 
the miscellaneous lightplane needs such as Goodyear brake 
parts and tires, Berryloid dopes, Scott parts, Champion and 
BG spark plugs, Reading batteries, plexiglass, etc. 


Among the Operators 


Aerial Bus: J. Meredith Russell of Skyline Transport, 
Inc, at Westminister Airport, Md., does some charter work 
but says student flying is the best part of his business. The 
reason may be the airport bus he sends to Balitmore on 
Saturdays and Sundays to bring students down and take 
them back at night. Says it’s full every time. 


Flying Horses: Al Strohmeir and horse-fancier Bircher 
run the Air Park at Gettysburg, Pa., with a four-legged 
sideline. Bircher raises show horses and does all of the 
training and selling on the airport in the midst of circling 
airplanes. 


Aerial Signboard: C. J. Metzong of Metzong Flying 
Service, Berks Airport, Reading, Pa., is doing his advertis- 
ing by banner towing. 


Aerial Highway: Walter H. Grimes of Grimes Air- 
port, Bethel, Pa., believes the trend in aviation business is 
definitely up. He expects great things of the new super- 
highway being built by his airport. 


@ Maryland’s only intrastate carrier, Pan-Maryland Airways, 
Inc., made a net operating profit of $6,000 in 1949 compared 
with one loss year and up to $3,000 profit in other years 
since 1945. G. Bernard Fenwick, Jr., says the company actu- 
ally had 10% less business in 1949 than in 1948, and that 
the profit came from the 50% reduction of overhead in up- 
keep, maintenance and fuel consumption of the Beechcrafts 
compared with older planes previously used. Pan-Maryland 
runs short, scheduled hops within the state and charter 
flights to anywhere in the country. 

e The 1lth Aniversary Reading Air Show will be held at 


Reading, Pa., on Sunday, September 24. Scheduled events 
include Midget Air Races, a Women’s Cross-Country Race 


- in executive aircraft on a 175-mile course, and aerobatic 


demonstrations by champions Betty Skelton and Beverly E. 
“Bevo” Howard. 


@ More than half the nation’s 92,442 airplanes are owned in 
10 states, according to a new “Statistical Study of U. S. 
Civil Aircraft”, available free from the Office of Aviation 
Information, CAA, Washington, D. C. California leads with 
10,508 planes, followed in order by Texas, Illinois, New 
York, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Indiana ana 
Florida. Some 62,496 planes are reported in active use, 
including 10 Ford trimotors built in 1928 and 1929. 


@ Shipments of personal and executive aircraft for the first 
six months of 1950 fell 350 aircraft below shipments for 
the first six months of 1949. A total of 1,731 one-to-ten-place 
aircraft valued at $8,765,000 were shipped in the first half 
compared with 2,081 aircraft valued at $8,801,000 for the 
same period last vear. 

—B. J. W. 
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Aero Digest Sold to Lincoln 
Press of Washington, D. C. 


Aero Digest, monthly aviation mag- 
agine published for more than 25 
years by the late Frank A. Tichenor 
of New York City, has been sold to 
Lincoln Press Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Lincoln Press, which publishes the 
Aircraft Year Book, official publica- 
tion of Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion, is owned and controlled by 
Monumental Printing Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Newly-elected officers are Fred 
Hamlin, Washington, president and 
treasurer; John Ferguson III, Balti- 
more, and James C. Galloway, Los 
Angeles, vice presidents; K. F. Healy, 
New York, secretary. 

Hamlin will serve as editor of the 
magazine. 

Editorial and publishing headquar- 
ters will be in Washington. 


mame and address. 
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Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces 


Advertising Department, AMERIC. 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
per line; 40 small lower-case letters and 


spaces per line. Add two lines if Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser's 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, $8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, 
$8.00; more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 inches, $7.00; more than 120 
inches, $6.50. Space units up to full pages accepted in this section for classi- 


Forms close 20 days preceding publication date. Address all correspondence to 
AN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 





POSITIONS WANTED 





- airline ny desires position 
rivate com corporation. 15,750 
ghest qu fications - partaining to fly- 

. 15 years airline experience. At present 

flying Boeing Stratocruiser for international 
known airlines. Several years executive 
experience in 2 children.» Pul department. Age 
37, —_ ildren resume upon 
request. a American Aviation, 1025 
Vermont } --4 N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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TRAFFIC AND SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Central Airlines, Inc., 6109 Camp Bowle 
Blvd., Fort Worth, Texas, needs experienced 
airline representatives for small town 
solicitation. Prefer a man that has lived in 
a small town that can speak the same 
language as small town folks. Write de- 
tails in first letter to ALLEN S. MAESTRE, 
Traffic Manager. 





FOR SALE 














WEATHER INSTRUMENTS 


Barometers + Thermometers * Psychrometers 
Anemometers + Wind Vanes + Rain Gages 


send $.10 in stamps for catalog 


SCIENCE ASSOCIATES 





401 W. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8 Pa. 








For Sale—Aircraft Parts 
West Coast's largest 4 of Douglas, 
steliation and C-46 
and accessories 
ware, fittings, 
a $40, 060,000 inventory 
parts. 
Complete catalog on request. 
COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9054 Washington Bivd. Culver City, Calif. 
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FOR SALE 

Have available R. H. and L. H. Forward 

DC-6 Berth Assemblies removed during 

modification. Particulars on request. Box 

No. 702, AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


FOR SALE 





new and used 

DC-3 and DC-4 
parts, equipment 
and accessories! 

at below cost! 





DC-3, DC-4, and P. & W. R-1830 
and P. & W. R-2000 parts, acces- 
sories and components; also 
newly overhauled P. & W. 1830- 
92 and R-2000-11C engines and 
quick change units, contact: 


Surplus Sales Representative, United 
Air Lines Maintenance Base, Bayshore 
Highway, South San Francisco, Calif. 
Telephone JUno 8-2424. 


Prompt delivery. Guaranteed to 
be as represented. 


For a complete list of all parts, write to 
above address. Send us your requests 
for quotations. 


UNITED AIR LINES 





LUXURY 


CATALINA 





AIR FRANCE 
French National Airline, 683 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Offers for sale two 


SAFETY 


PBY-5A 


Private compartments accommodate 20 luxurious seats - Deluxe Galley 
Full long-range radio equipment - CAA CERTIFICATED - READY 
FOR OPERATIONS - One with 1491 SM 1092 since conversion 335 
SO R1830-92 zero time SO, 335 SM - Converted By 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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WINGS OF YESTERDAY 


25 Years Ago 


As a direct result of the Shenandoah 
tragedy and the charges made in the 
press by Col. William Mitchell, of the 
army air service, of incompetency and 
negligence in both the army and navy 
air services, President Coolidge, on 
September 12, 1925, appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the aircraft situa- 
tion with a view to ascertaining the 
best means of developing and applying 
aircraft in the national defense. Mem- 
bers of the Board included James G. 
Harbord, Dwight W. Morrow, chair- 
man, Howard E. Coffin, Hiram Bing- 
ham, Carl Vinson, James S. Parker, 
Arthur C. Denison, William F. Durand 
and Frank F. Fletcher. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 








A jam on airplane, engine and pro- 
peller orders for national defense was 
broken in September, 1940, as the War 
and Navy Departments cleared large 
contracts through the National Defense 
Advisory Commission for a variety of 
aircraft and equipment. 

& 


Civil Aeronautics Administration be- 
came, by order of the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, the new name of that 
portion of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority under responsibility of the Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


e 
In recognition of his unique services 
to aviation, Honorary Pilot Certificate 
No. 1 was presented to Orville Wright 
during ceremonies dedicating Wright 
Memorial at Dayton, Ohio. 


BOOKS 


HYDRODYNAMICS, by Garrett Birkhoff, 
published by the Princeton University Press 
a the University of Cincinnati. 186 pages, 
llustrated. Price $3.50. 

This study in logic, fact and similitude 
\‘s timely because of the valuable informa- 
tion on a branch of fluid mechanics with 
a close relationship to high speed aero- 
dynamics. There is also much of interest 
to the flying boat specialists. The book 
is an advanced covering of some familiar 
and unfamiliar theories and assumes a close 
familiarity of the subject by the reader. In 
particular the author’s clear explanation of 
the apparent inconsistencies in hydro- 
dynamics alone makes the book worth buy- 
ing. 

MANUAL ON FATIGUE TESTING, prepared 
by Committee E-9 on Fatigue of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 88 pages, il- 
lustrated. Price: $2.50 each in heavy paper 
cover; $3.15, cloth cover. 

Aimed at supplying information to those 
setting up new laboratory facilities, to aid in 
operating equipment properly and to offer 
advice on presentation and interpretation of 


We Print 
TRANSPORTATION TICKETS 
AND NOTHING ELSE 
ACCURATE — DEPENDABLE y) 





TICKET COMPANY 
NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 





data, the new manual culminates several years 
work by the ASTM committee. Its eight 
sections deal with symbols and nomenclature, 
fatigue testing machines, specimens and their 
preparation, test procedure and _ technique, 
presentation of fatigue data and interpreta- 
tion of fatigue data. 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICES FOR RESIST- 
ANCE WELDING, prepared by the Resist- 
ance Welding Committee of the American 
Welding Society, 33 West 39th St., New York 
18, N. Y. 60 pages, illustrated. Price: $1. 
This official book of the American Welding 

Society should prove useful to all those 
associated with this phase of the aviation in- 
dustry. Contains recommended practices for 
spot and seam welding, projection welding, 
flash welding and standard methods for test- 
ing resistance welds. 


LETTERS 


General's Interlock 


To the Editor: 

Your article entitled “Interlock—Newest 
Traffic Control Aid,” in the August 15 issue 
of American Aviation, has just come to my 
attention, and I have read it with con- 
siderable interest. You have done a fine 
job in explaining a new and complicated 
subject. 

There is one statement in the article that 
is in error, and that is the name of the 
company in the second paragraph. This 
should read “General Railway Signal Com- 
pany” instead of “Ground Railway Signal 
Company.” 

BILL TAFF ‘ 

Asst. Advertising Manager 

General Railway Signal Co. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


VALVE CATALOG: Cooper Alloy Foundry 
Co., Hillside, N. J., has published a 48-page 
catalog covering their new stainless steel 
valve, fittings and accessories. The illus- 
trated catalog carries all types of engineer- 
ing data and drawings. 

IMPACT TESTER: Barry Corp., 179-C 
Sidney Street, Cambridge, Mass., has pre- 
pared a seven-page illustrated bulletin 
describing the design features of the Barry 
150 VD Medium Impact Shock Machine for 
testing equipment. Buletin No. 601A is 
available on request. 

BEARING SURFACE: Metallizing Engi- 
neering Co., 38-14 30th Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y., is circulating a four-page bul- 
letin, 57B, describing a new self-bounding 
metallizing material known as Sprabond 
which provides a long-wearing bearing sur- 
face. 

CORROSION-RESISTANT PAINT: U. S. 
Stoneware Co., P. O. Box 350, Akron 9, O., 
has available a 12-page illustrated brochure 
on Tygon corrosion-resistant paint. 


PACKING ADAPTORS: The Gilson Com- 
pany, 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl., 
has published a four-page information 
sheet on the new Rodgers packing adaptors 
for Vee type packings used in air or 
hydraulic service. 

CALIBRATION STAND: Fischer & Por- 
ter Co., Hatboro, Pa., has available an eight- 
page booklet describing a newly developed 
flowmeter calibration stand engineered by 
F&P and Greer Hydraulics, Inc. for aircraft 
industry use. Booklet 10246 available on 
request. 


WINDSHIELD TESTS: CAA’s Technical 
Development and Evaluation Center at 
Indianapolis, Ind. has available Part III 
of the series on Development of Aircraft 
Windshields to Resist impact with Birds in 
Flight. Technical Development Report 105 


is titled “Impact Characteristics of Aircraft 
Windshields Incorporating Polyvinyl Butyral 
Plastic Interlayer.” 


LIGHT HANGERS: The Thompson Elec- 
tric Co. Cleveland, O., has published an 
80-page illustrated catalog giving detailed 
data on the line of Thompson disconnect- 
ing and lowering lighting fixture hangers, 
accessories and related equipment. 


AIRCRAFT SEATS: Burns Aero Seat Co., 
Burbank, Calif., has available a permanent 
reference book incorporating a four-page 
insertion on the Burns organization and 
individual sheets on seats in production, 
both passenger and crew seats. 


TRANSFORMER CATALOG: United 
Transformer Co., 150 Varick St., New York 
13, N. Y., is circulating a new 28-page il- 
lustrated “Catalog 500” describing their 
complete line of transformers, reactors and 
filters including their applications, specifica- 
tions, amplifier circuits, curves and useful 
charts. 


RETAINER RINGS: Waldes Kohinoor, 
Inc., 47-16 Austel Pl., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y., has published an eight-page catalog, 
4K-W, describing the complete line of 
Waldes Truarc Retaining Rings, their ma- 
terials, finishes and engineering data. 


STOCK RACKS: Unistrut Products 
Co., 1013 West Washington St., Chicago 7, 
Tll., has available a 24-page illustrated cata- 
log on racks of all types. Included are 
many designs particularly well adapted to 
use in aircraft stock rooms. The racks are 
built up from Unistrut metal channels 
which are easy to tailor to specific appli- 
cations. 


FILTER EQUIPMENT: Purolator 
Products, Inc., Rahway, N. J., manufac- 
turers of filtration equipment, has avail- 
able an aviation catalog describing all the 
standard Purolator production types along 
with a description of their functions. 


WELDING ACCESSORIES: Metal & 
Thermit Corp., 100 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., has announced a 32-page booklet 
covering the M&T line of welding acces- 
sories including holders, helmets, cable, 
ground clamps, goggles, cleaning tools and 
protective clothing. Also included are com- 
plete descriptions and specifications on re- 
placement parts. 


OBITUARY 


Rep. Alfred L. Bulwinkle 


Rep. Alfred L. Bulwinkle (D., N. C.). 
a former chairman of the Transporta- 
tion subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, died at his home in Gastonia, 
N. C., August 31 after a year’s illness. 
He long had been identified with con- 
structive aviation legisiation in the 
House. Bulwinkle was 67 years old. 


George Le Boeuf 


George Le Boeuf, 50, Dayton repre- 
senative of Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp., died of a heart attack 
August 31 at Fairchild’s Hagerstown, 
Md., plant. 


Charles C. Champlin 


Charles C. Champlin, said to have 
made the first U. S. airplane export sale 
while serving as a representative of the 
Curtiss Airplane Co. in Brazil, died in 
Hammondsport, N. Y., at the age of 65. 
He was president of a wine company 
at the time of death. 
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_IN FLIGHT 3 


A PAGE FOR ALL PILOTS 


Trans-Atlantic Flying Technique 


The fundamental difference between the Atlantic 
and U. S. or Canadian domestic routes from the pilot’s 
standpoint is that each flight is a separately planned 
operation and a larger number of arbitrary decisions are 
made as it progresses. In other words, the Atlantic is 
seldom flown in the same way unless the weather condi- 
tions are good. Such a procedure, if applied to domestic 
operations, would quickly cause chaos at the main 
terminals. 

The following random notes were collected from 
the flight deck of a TCA North Star over the Atlantic. 
Pressure pattern flying can save up to 40 minutes and 
we can confirm that, with a clear meteorological report 
compiled in the early stage of the flight, it is compara- 
tively simple to feed slight heading adjustments into the 
auto-pilot to one side or the other of the Great Circle 
course to take advantage of greater tailwinds. 

An outstanding feature of the North Star’s cockpit 
is the automatic mixture control which obviates the 
need for an engineer. The radiator shutters are auto- 
matically controlled. Any takeoff swing can be held on 
the nosewheel and the takeoff and landing of the North 
Star follows standard Douglas practice. Cabin differen- 
tials of about 4 lb./sq. in. are used in ‘the eastbound flight 
reducing the 17,500 feet to a comfortable cabin altitude 
equal to about 6,000 feet. Fuel capacities are regulated 
by the maximum landing weight. The maximum capacity 
is about the same as in a DC-6. 

The Merlin engines inboard at night have a long 
exhaust collector which runs at a bright red heat. The 
stubs of the outer engines throw a short red flame. All 
this is a spectacular but reassuring element of TCA 
travel. The rhythmic beat of the Merlins calls for more 
care by the pilots to keep them in synchronization. A 
small change in relative prop speeds produces a large 
effect on the ear. The pilots however, manage to fly for 
hours without any change in the beat. TCA and Rolls- 
Royce have a satisfactory muffler but industry must 
make it of a more durable material than has so far 
been offered. 

—R. G. W. 


New Distance Record for Gliders 


Dick Johnson, an aeronautical engineering student 
from Mississippi State College, broke the soaring distance 
record and won the 2%2-foot bronze trophy of National 
Soaring Champion at the 17th national soaring contest 
held in Grand Prairie, Texas. 

Johnson’s distance flight of 337 miles to Odessa, 
Texas, set a new national record for choosing a goal and 
soaring to it, 

His winning total of 1,211 points was attributed 
by him to a new type of wing design used on his RJ-5 
glider, which was designed and built by him and his part- 
ner, Harlan Ross of California. “It’s a laminar flow 
wing,” Johnson said, “and my sailplane is the only one 
using it in the United States.” He said it was adapted 
from the military P-51. 

Bill Cloverdale of Chattanooga, Tenn., placed sec- 
ond in the contest with 851 points; his longest flight was 
225 miles to San Angelo. Third was Bill Evans, Convair 
worker of San Diego, Calif., with 844 points and a dis- 
tance flight of 262 miles to Big Spring. E. J. Reeves of 
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Dallas, Texas, national champion in goal distance soar- 
ing until Johnson broke the record, placed fourth with 
837 points. 

Kim Scribner of Flushing, N. Y., won the speed 
event with 36.5 mph. on a 77-mile triangular course. 
Other winners were: Miss Ruth Petry of Ithaca, N. Y.., 
national woman soaring champion; Charles Kohls of De- 
troit, Mich., Class B distance soaring champion; and 
George Lambros of St. Louis, Mo., Class C distance 
soaring champion. 


Whistling In At 150 mph. 


Assuming a gross wing area of around 290 sq. ft. 
for the McDonnell XF-88, North American XF-93 and 
the Lockheed XF-90, the wing loading of these planes 
is around 80 lb./sq. ft. or, based on the net area, about 
115 lb./sq. ft. So the stalling speed, with wing thickness- 
chord ratios of around 8%, can hardly be much less than 
135 mph., TAS, lightly loaded towards the end of a 
normal flight. Thus the safe approach speed would be 





about 150 mph., TAS. But if an emergency landing had 
to be made immediately after takeoff at maximum 
weight, the stalling speed would be about 170 mph., TAS 
and the approach speed about 200 mph., TAS. This is 
intended to show that although there may be certain 
advantages from the operational standpoint in a high 
wing loading it is not without its handling problems. 
There is nothing inherently wrong with a high 
landing speed from a control point of view—indeed, for 
a given wing, the higher the landing speed the easier it 
is to check the final approach because the elevators and 
ailerons have greater bite. But the basic trouble is that 
this sort of approach speed makes even the mightiest 
runway look about as long as a bowling alley. The 
capacity of the XF-90 or the McDonnell XF-88 (note its 
incredibly thin razor-like wing) to eat up runway 
lengths is roughly akin to landing an F-80 or a Meteor 
fully loaded without flaps, and that operation is apt to 
demand a certain nicety of touch plus some relentless 


braking. .ae 


High-Speed Bomb Drop: Air Force has permitted 
North American Aviation announcement of successful 
completion of tests in which heavy bombs were safely 
and ‘accurately dropped for first time at speeds over 
500 mph with B-45 Tornado. 
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Let’s Go. Pack your bag and put 
on some walking shoes. We're go- 
ing ’way back into the interior of Brazil 
to see the finest waterfalls in the world. 

They’re called Iguassu Falls (pro- 
nounced Igg-waa-soo) and they’re lo- 
cated in the far southwestern corner 
of Brazil on the Argentine border and 
just a few miles from Paraguay. If it 
weren’t for air service, very few people 
would ever get to see them because 
they’re about 700 miles southwest of 
Rio de Janeiro and about the same dis- 
tance north of Buenos Aires. No rail- 
roads, very poor roads, slow and un- 
certain river boat service, and even 
the airline service is not very frequent. 

But what a sight they are. Instead 
of one single waterfall, there are 285 
separate cataracts pouring out of the 
jungle over a frontal area of two and 
a half miles. The average mean drop 
is 237 feet, considerably higher than 
that of Niagara Falls. Experts say that 
Iguassu is the most impressive water- 
falls in the world. Some 60,000 cubic 
feet of water per second go over the 
brink but in flood time the volume is 
over 200,000 cubic feet. That’s a lot of 


dew. 
+ + + 


Weekly Flight. By road or river 
it takes a lot of time and effort to get 
to Iguassu, but by air it’s just an hour 
and a half east of Asuncion, capital of 
Paraguay, or about five hours in a DC-3 
from Rio de Janeiro or about six hours 
by the twice-weekly Argentine govern- 
ment airline north of Buenos Aires. 
There are turf airfields on both the 
Brazilian and Argentine sides of the 
river just a few miles downstream from 
the falls. 

It’s rugged backwoods country, gently 
rolling and heavily forested and 
sparsely populated. Panair do Brasil 
(PAA’s Brazilian affiliate) has one 
flight a week between Rio and Asuncion 
which stops at Iguassu, a town of 3,000 
hardy citizens who are carving out a 
bit of civilization in this isolated fron- 
tier area. 

Panair’s weekly flight presented a 
problem. It was easy to get to Iguassu 
but how to get out again without wait- 
ing a whole week for the next flight’ 
So in advance of my trip to Buenos 
Aires with Braniff in May I cabled my 
friend Paulo Sampaio, president of 
Panair, asking him how my wife and 
I could get out of Iguassu if we went 
in there on the weekly flight from 
Asuncion. 

+ + + 


Extra Section. sampaio cabled 
from Rio that he’d arrange to get us 
out two days after the regular flight 
if I’d give him 15 day’s advance notice. 
That was fair enough so I cabled my 
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itinerary. I had assumed he could ar- 
range bus or river transport to a rail- 
road or airport, or possibly divert a 
flight from a nearby route. 

After I got there I got a jolt. Maps 
are deceptive and Brazil is larger than 
the continental United States. The 
Iguassu region is bigger than a half- 
dozen of our states. There was no 
nearby air route and the nearest rail- 
road to Iguassu is two days by hard 
driving in a truck if and when the 
roads are passable. Sampaio set up a 
special DC-3 trip on that 1800-mile 
round-trip route between Rio and Asun- 
cion in order to pick us up and he 
wanted the 15 days in order to sell 
some seats. I’m happy to report that 
he sold 7 seats out of Asuncion and we 
picked up a full load at Curityba on 
the way to Rio. 

The falls are an interesting area. 
It’s jungle, but not the Amazon jungle. 
It’s semi-tropical, suitable for cultiva- 
tion but the jungle is all but impene- 
trable. Monkeys, tigers and the like 
are occasionally seen in the area. The 
Iguassu River flows south and joins the 
big Parana River a few miles below 
the falls. The Parana is navigable and 
flows south until it joins the River 
Plate near Buenos Aires. 


* + + 


Up at Dawn. my wife and I kept 
the schedule. We left Buenos Aires on 
the first Braniff DC-4 coach service 
which runs to Asuncion and then west 
to La Paz and Lima, and arrived at 
Asuncion about noon. Poorest capital 
of the poorest country in South Amer- 
ica, the city is depressing. The Gran 
Hotel del Paraguay is anything bui 


r 


grand. But I ran into Bill Raven, of 
PAA’s Latin American Division in 
Miami, and had some company. Raven 
was down there trying to straighten 
out some communications matters. 

At the crack of dawn a hotel clerk 
knocked on our door and we quickly 
packed, drank a cup of poor coffee, 
piled into a battered taxi and bounced 
our way over the rough road to the 
airport. There I met our pilot, Capt, 
Luiz Carneiro, chief flight instructor 
for Panair, who handed me a note ad- 
vising me that Mozart Varella, Panair’s 
energetic publicity chief, was waiting 
for us at Iguassu. That was good news 
because I had feared my lack of Portu- 
guese might make the going tough 
Capt. Carneiro has been with Panair 
three years and writes a half-page on 
aviation every week for the Rio news- 
newspaper, Tribuna de Imprensa. Every 
seat was sold as it usually is on the 
weekly DC-3 flight—the only direct 
connection between Asuncion and Rio. 

+ + + 


Sea of Mud. The weather was 
soupy and we had to wait awhile for 
the heavy seasonal fog at Iguassu to 
lift. Then the radio message came ana 
off we went, but [ didn’t get to see 
much of the countryside because of 
the soup. By the time we arrived at 
Iguassu there was a good ceiling but 
it had been raining hard. Iguassu is a 
customs and immigration stop and the 
Panair agent there, Joao Samek, had 
some of the best Brazilian coffee I've 
eVer tasted ready for all passengers. 
The airport terminal is a beaut, an 
architectural gem built by the govern- 
ment as part of a long-range program 
to develop a national park in the area 
of the fails. It was good to see Varella. 
He warned us that the local hotei 
wasn't the Waldorf. 

We piled ourselves and baggage into 
Samek’s antique car and bounced and 
slid our way over the ribbon of mud 
that served as a road and I began to 
have misgivings about the hotel. The 
whole area was primitive to say the 
least. But the hotel turned out to be a 
clean oasis in the sea of mud, and my 
wife and I actually had a room and 
bath. The beds and pillows were hard 
as boards but clean. The food was 


IGUASSU FALLS—Just a few of the 285 separate cataracts pouring out of the Brazilian 
jungles over a frontal area of two and a half miles. 
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THE AIRPORT TERMINAL at Iguassu was built 


adequate, plenty okey considering the 
isolation of the town. 
of 


oy 


The Falls. Panair’s weekly flight is 
the lifeblood of the town. It brings 
films, mail, newspapers and emergency 
supplies. There is no telephone or 
telegraph, but a C-W code set functions 
occasionally. Panair actually supplies 
the primary communications link with 
the outside world both by radio and 
by the weekly flight. It’s an A-l 
example of what air service means to 
an isolated community. 

The weather cleared by noon. After 
a quick lunch, Varella, my wife and I 
piled into a station wagon of uncertain 
vintage and parentage and bounced and 
slid for 11 miles until we reached the 
Brazilian side of the falls. On an eleva- 
tion with superb panoramic view of the 
falls the government is building a super- 
deluxe tourist hotel which ought to be 
finished in another two or three years. 
It’s been underway for four years but 
building in that area is difficult. One 
day they'll be ready for the tourist 
trade there. 

My first view of the falls was disap- 
pointing. The reason was that it’s im- 
possible to see the entire falls from any 
one spot since they extend in irregular 
curves for two and a half miles. But 
it didn’t take too long to begin to 
sense their size and power. Some of the 
falls were huge with great volume. 
Others were slim and graceful. Rain- 
bows were in profusion. At every turn 
there was a new view and new cata- 
racts, seemingly endless in number. At 
the end of the second day I wanted to 
stay several days longer. The best 
panorama is from the Brazilian side but 
the most interesting close-ups are on 
the Argentine side. A visit to both 
sides is essential. 

* + 


Rowboat Ferry. Next morning 
the three of us got back into the sta- 
tion wagon and drove about six miles 
to the “ferry” to cross the river to 
Argentina. Immigration formalities are 
meager. There seems to be a lot of 
crossing back and forth. The road 
down to the river level was under 
construction so we had to walk on a 
trail cut through the jungle for a quar- 
ter of a mile, then slipped and slid 
down a 300-foot embankment to the 
river. The barefoot natives had made 
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area of the falls. 


the crude steps extremely slippery. It 
was hard going. When we reached the 
river the “ferry” turned out to be a row- 
boat operated by an enterprising native. 

The water was muddy and ominously 
deep but quite placid. The Argentines 
have fixed up their side of the river 
very nicely with paved ramp connect- 
ing five concrete docks at different 
levels to accommodate the wide range 
in the river’s level. It’s hard to believe 
but the Iguassu has a range of about 150 
feet from low to peak flood stage. 

There's a little town on the Argentine 
side and better roads (but unpaved, of 
course). Varella telephoned to the 
hotel at the falls to come and get us 
since we were about six miles below 
the falls. 

* + $ 


Devil's Throat. In due 
up rolled an omnibus of about 1916 
vintage to take us to the hotel. The 
steering wheel was as flexible as a 
balloon. The Argentine hotel is per- 
haps just a shade better than the 
Brazilian one (but nowhere near as 
good as the Brazilian hotel under con- 
struction) and you can see the falls in 
the distance from the terrace. The 
crowning touch to the day (‘and fo 
the decade as far as I’m concerned) 
is the excursion the Argentines ar- 
range to give tourists a thrill. You 
get in the old omnibus with other 
visitors and drive about a half-mile 
above the falls. Then you get into a 
big rowboat (there were 16 in this one 
including a crew of four) and move 
downstream with the current to an 
island. You then cross the island and 
get into another rowboat. 

By this time you are only a couple of 
hundred feet from the brink of the 
Devil’s Throat, the focal point of the 
entire falls where a tremendous volume 
of water pours over a 237-foot drop. 
The mist from the torrent rose a thou- 
sand feet or more in the air. The boat 
heads straight for the brink, moving 
with the swift current, and with the 
crewmen just standing in the boat hold- 
ing some poles which they seem to have 
no intention of using. 

+ + 


course, 


Never Again. I've never been so 


scared in my life. The 1oar of the falls 
was deafening. The Latin Americans 
in the boat were laughing and having 
a very gay time. My wife and I were 


by the Brazilian government as part of a long-range program to develop a national park in 


panicky. A second seemed like a year 
as we moved ever closer to the brink. 
No one could ever come out alive even 
in a steel barrel. When the boat was 
no less than 50 feet from the brink—I 
measured it over and over again with 
my eye—one of the crewmen casually 
stuck his pole into the water (about 
4 feet deep at that point) and suddenly 
swung the boat cross-wise against the 
current to a tiny island on the edge 
of the falls. They’ve been doing this 
for 20 years but that’s one voyage I 
never want to take again. 

Iguassu is an excellent example ol 
a great natural scenic attraction un- 
known to the world at large because 
of its isolation. But air service can 
make it a world mecca when bette: 
accommodations are available. There 
is not only the language problem- 
almost no one speaks any English 
but the problem of arranging transporta- 
tion from one side of the river to the 
other. 


+ + + 


On to Rio. tn the morning we left 
for Rio on the extra section. Capt. 
Victor de Assumpcao Cardosa, chie! 
pilot of Panair’s domestic routes, was 
at the controls. The ceiling was too 
low for an air view of the falls but 
cleared later as we reached higher ele- 
vation. The jungle covered a vast area 
but gradually gave way to cattle country 
and then cultivation. We stopped at 
Curityba for lunch, sat around a table 
filled with delicious food, mid-west style, 
with each one helping himself. Wonder- 
ful potato salad spiced with onions, rice, 
noodles, thin country-fried steaks, 
chicken and about anything you could 
think of. 

We got a wonderful glimpse again 
of Sao Paulo as we stopped to discharge 
and take on passengers—that fantastic 
boom town of skyscrapers and apart- 
ment houses. Then to Rio where we 
arrived after dark at Santos Dumont 
Airport to be met by Paulo Sampaio. 
Panair’s DC-3’s are well maintained 
and the interiors are painted a soft 
light green. On the Rio trip the purse! 
was Lauro Escobar, one of the most ef- 
ficient pursers I've seen on any airline. 
Thanks to Panair do Brasil, the Iguassu 
excursion was one of the most delight- 
ful and interesting trips I've ever made. 
If you want to see a first class water- 
falls, go to Iguassu. 
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CUSTOM-MADE CLIMATE 
IN THE CLOUDS 


e@ Cockpit conditioning in the world’s first Turbo-Prop attack 
bomber is by Stratos. For the XA2D “Skyshark,”” Douglas 
selected Stratos refrigeration equipment. Engineered for the 
job, the Stratos unit is light, compact, rugged and efficient. 
@ This, the biggest and fastest of its type, is but one of many 
aircraft—ranging from jet fighters to multi-engined trans- 
ports—which rely on Stratos supercharging and cooling equip- 
ment to keep passengers and crew comfortable regardless of 
altitude or temperature conditions. Thousands of flight hours 
in both airline and military service have proved the outstand- 
ing reliability and long, trouble-free life of Stratos equipment. 
@ The XA2D’s refrigeration equipment, bearing the Stratos 
designation NURIS5, is an air driven expansion turbine. Com- 
pact and weighing but 17 lbs, the unit takes 600°F air from 
the compressor of the turbo-prop engine and delivers 0°F air 
at a flow of a pound a minute for each pound it weighs. Its 
performance illustrates how Stratos engineering has obtained 
a maximum of efficiency with a minimum of size and weight. 


For information on this and other Stratos equipment, write: 


zw Calcot, 
A SUBSIDIARY OF, 
FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP. 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. « 1307 WESTWOOD BLVD., LOS ANGELES 24, CALIF. 
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STRATOS MODEL NURI5 


Typical Gircraft Using 
STRATOS ®quipment: 


North American AJ. 


l and YF.9 
93-4 
Boeing B-47 . G,, 


mman AF.15 


AAL Convair 240 


PAA gq i 
nd Air France Constellatio 
ns 


AMERICAN AVIATION 








@ airuines 


800 Surplus AOA Employes: American Overseas 
Airlines has indicated there will be surplus of 800 em- 
ployes in New York area after merger with Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways is completed Sept. 25. This includes 
383 in maintenance. Company is trying to place re- 
leased employes with other airlines. Releases may affect 
employes throughout American Airlines’ system since 
AOA workers with higher seniority may get choice over 
low seniority workers outside New York area. PAA starts 
flying over AOA routes Sept. 25, and to Rome and Paris 
as soon as governments approve. TWA begins London 
and Frankfurt flights Sept. 30. 


Slick Management Changes: In a_reorganiza- 
tion of Slick Airways’ top management, Thomas L. Grace, 
vice president-operations, has been named president, 
replacing Earl Slick, who remains as board chairman. 
W. E. Hollan, western division sales manager, was elected 
executive vice president, replacing Lewis J. Moorman, 
Jr., who became vice chairman of the board and chair- 
man of the executive committee. Joseph F. Grant was 
promoted to vice president and secretary, David R. 
Stewart to vice president and treasurer, H. P. Huff, Jr. 
to operations manager, M. C. Wilkin to general sales 
manager. Slick said reorganization was made to “re- 
ward the people involved for the outstanding service 
rendered in leading the company to the top in the air 
freight field and because of the immense expansion it has 
undergone in the past six months.” 


LaGuardia Restrictions: Port of New York Au- 
thority is reported to be discussing with airlines a pro- 
posal to close LaGuardia Field to all planes over 
55,000 Ibs. This would rule out all four-engined aircraft. 


Trip Insurance Revised: Associated Aviation 
Underwriters has revised and broadened airline trip in- 
surance to: cover one-way or round-trip completed with- 
in 12-month period; cover flights on intrastate lines (but 
not irregulars or non-skeds); extend geographical limits 
to include Canada, Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii and Carib- 
bean; provide $50 medical indemnity with each $1,000 
of principal sum; make clear intent to cover pass-carry- 
ing passengers. New policies will soon be available in 
coin machines at airports. 


New Airline Job: A new job classification—sta- 
tion accountant—has been created on a trial basis by 
Continental Air Lines at a number of its larger cities. 
New employe will handle most of the 20 reports now 
handled by station personnel, releasing them for oper- 
ational and sales work. Trial will continue for several 
months. 


Bolivia Orders Braniff: Braniff Airways has been 
ordered by Bolivian government to start service to Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia, to provide transport for construction per- 
sonnel and machinery to and from U. S. 


Non-Sked Ethics Code: Aircoach Transport As- 
sociation, composed of large non-scheduled air carriers, 
has adopted a code of ethics intended to remove mis- 
representations from advertisements. Code is somewhat 
vague on penalties for violators. 


Airline Personnel: United Air Lines has pro- 
moted W. E. “Slim” Larned, 22-year veteran, from super- 
intendent of flying to assistant general manager of flight 
operations. 


New Services 


United Air Lines has delayed starting date for direct Los 
Angeles-Honolulu Stratocruiser service from Oct. 2 to Oct. 9. 
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Chicago and Southern Air Lines will put Lockheed Con- 
stellations on Chicago-New Orleans Ort. 1, extending to 
Caracas Dec. 15. 

Delta Air Lines transfers Savannah, Ga., operations from 
Hunter Field to Chatham Field about Oct. 1, so that Air 
Force may have full use of Hunter. 


Qcivi aviation 


Airport Funds Cut: A 40% cut in CAA’s fiscal 1951 
federal aid airport funds has been made by the Budget 
Bureau under the program to reduce spending by non- 
military government agencies. A total of $15,000,000 is 
cut off the $37,600,000 that was to be available for match- 
ing community airport expenditures. 


Helioplane Deliveries Modified: Instead of fol- 
lowing previously planned geographical restrictions on 
Helioplane deliveries, Helio Aircraft Corp., Norwood, 
Mass., producers of the plane, will make deliveries as fast 
as possible anywhere in the country where needed for 
essential defense and civil uses. Orders for the plane, 
powered by a 145-hp. Continental engine, are currently 
booked at $8,800 f.a.f., but rising prices may affect this 
figure. 


Air Taxi Meeting: National Air Taxi Conference, 
formed by a group of fixed base operators, will meet in 
Washington Sept. 28 to vote on interline agreements 
which will form the basis for establishing air taxi serv- 
ice in cooperation with scheduled airlines. 


> Civn Atronautics Boar 


Applications 


e Trans World Airlines and Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
have applied for CAB approval of a Houston-New York 
equipment interchange agreement. Proposal is to provide 
one-plane service from points on C&S’ Houston-St. Louis 
and Houston-Indianapolis routes to TWA cities east of St 
Louis or Indianapolis. 

@U. S. Airlines applied for a 60-day exemption to carry 
inter-line freight between Newark and Baltimore/Washing- 
ton and between Atlanta and Florida cities. A certificate 
restriction prevents U. S. from carrying local and inter- 
line traffic between these points which, U. S. said, results 
in available space it can now utilize. 

e Pioneer Air Lines asked CAB for authority to serve all 
intermediate points on a flag-stop basis. 


Actions 


@ Pan American World Airways authorized to suspend serv- 
ice at Prague, Czechoslovakia, until July 4, 1952, because of 
a sharp drop in traffic. PAA has been serving the point 
between Munich and Vienna since June, 1946. 

e Frontier Airlines granted flag-stop rights at intermediate 
points on its routes south of Denver and Salt Lake City. 
Similar authority for points north was granted by CAB last 
November. 

e Trans-Canada Air Lines’ foreign carrier permit for Canada- 
Florida-Caribbean service has been reissued by CAB to pre- 
vent turn-around operations between Tampa/St. Petersburg 
and the Caribbean. Not sought by TCA, nor intended by 
CAB, turn-around authorization was inadvertently included 
in original permit, issued last February. 

@ Braniff Airways ordered to cancel a tariff proposing a 
50% cut in domestic rates for all baggage over the first 
26 pounds of excess. The reduction, if permitted, could cost 
domestic lines half a million dollars annually, CAB said. 
e@ Inter American Airways’ letter of registration has been 
revoked by CAB for alleged excessive operations between 
New York, Miami, and San Juan. 


Mail Rates 
@ Alaska Coastal Airlines’ mail rates will be upped by about 
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$63,000 annually if it accepts a CAB proposal. Alleged in- 
adequacy of ACA’s present rate led to proposal which, from 
June 1, 1950, will average 35¢ per plane-mile during sum- 
mer months and 75¢ during the winter. An additional pay- 
ment of $30,000 for period June, 1947 through May, 1950 
was also proposed by CAB. 

@ Central Airlines applied for additional mail pay to make 
up for losses during first year of operations. Now on a 30/ 
per mile temporary rate, company estimates its losses at 
7¢ per mile. For first year, Central wants a lump sum 
equal to actual losses. From October 1, 1950, it wants an 
increased rate of 40¢ per mile. 


Petitions 
® United Air Lines asked CAB to block a proposed cut in 
Vancouver-New York fares by Trans-Canada Air Lines Oct 
1. The reduction, UAL said, would force it and other U. S 
lines to “roll-back” fares between New York and Seattle 
and other west coast cities. TCA’s proposed one-way fare 
is $150.75; present is $165.80. 


@p FINANCIAL 


Hull Insurance Disallowed: The cost of commer- 
cial hull insurance for air carrier planes chartered by 
Air Force for Pacific airlift has been disallowed as 
chargeable cost to government. Air Force explains that 
government carries self-insurance on such planes and it 
considers commercial premiums for such insurance to 
be excessive. Commercial rates vary between 7%% and 
15%. Insurance sources estimate that AF action will 
mean loss to private insurance firms of about $2 million 
in premiums on an annual basis. 





Record NAL Profit: A record profit of $558,269 has 
been reported by National Airlines for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, compared with $38,963 net in previous 
fiscal year. Revenues were a record $15,910,123, up 25%, 
and operating expenses were $15,205,057 against $12,521,- 
542. Air mail revenue declined 15%. Profit was not subject 
to income tax because of carry-over of previous losses. 


Slick Predicts Profit: Slick Airways estimates a 
1950 net income of $500,000 if the Korean war continues 
to year-end but does not spread. This would be Slick’s 
first profitable year and would wipe out 1948-49 losses. 
Company’s August gross revenue was about $800,000 and 
operating profit $170,000, against $662,000 and $170,000 
in July ($572,000 and $66,000 net loss in July, 1949). 


Convair Dividend: Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. has declared a year-end dividend of $1 per com- 
mon share, payable Nov. 17 to stockholders of record 
Nov. 3. 


@ iasor 


$400,000 UAL Boost: International Association of 
Machinists states that recent wage increases granted 
three classes and crafts of United Air Lines employes 
under National Mediation Board arbitration award 
amount to $400,000 yearly and establish highest wage 
rates in airline industry. Retroactive pay due the 3,560 
affected workers from Jan. 1, 1950 amounts to about 
$250,000. 





GE Negotiations: General Electric Co., and strik- 
ing International Union of Electrical Workers, CIO, have 
resumed negotiations. Strike halted J-47 jet engine pro- 
duction at Everett and Lynn, Mass. 


Bendix Strike: Bendix Aviation Corp.’s South Bend 
plant closed Sept. 13 when 5,500 members of United Auto 
Workers went on strike, reportedly dissatisfied with re- 
cent wage contract giving them 5c per hr. increase. 
Union spokesmen said strike was not authorized. 
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EAL Wage Increase: Agreement was announced 
by National Mediation Board (subject to ratification by 
employes) between International Association of Machin- 
ists and Eastern Air Lines providing 5c per hour increase 
for mechanics, inspectors, stock clerks and other ground 
service employes retroactive to Jan. 1, 1950, plus an 
additional 5c as of Sept. 1, 1950. 


North American Negotiations: Blanket wage in- 
crease of 20c per hour and increased insurance benefits 
are sought from North American Aviation by CIO-United 
Auto Workers under terms of the two-year contract 
which permits reopened negotiations on wages and other 
features after one year. Reopening date is Oct. 4. 


Bills Passed 
H. R. 9490, the anti-subversive bill, which included amend- 
ment exempting international airlines and other trans- 
portation companies from any expense incident to deten- 
tion or deportation of an alien if at time of foreign em- 
barkation the alien held a valid U. S. visa. 


Bills Pending 

S. 3504, the prototype aircraft testing bill, previously 
passed by the Senate, was granted a rule by the House 
Rules Committee permitting it to be brought before the 
House for vote. 

S. 450, (same as H.R. 780) to delegate authority to per- 
mit airline and aircraft industry inspectors to certify re- 
pairs and new aircraft, granted a rule by House Rules 
Committee. 

H.R. 9612, increasing the appropriation authorization for 
the Air Engineering Development Center at Tullahoma, 
Tenn., from $100,000,000 to $157,500,000, reported out favor 
ably by House Armed Services Commiitee 


@ IN GENERAL 


New Safety Organization: The Daniel and Flor- 
ence Guggenheim Foundation will sponsor a new safety 
organization whose work will not overlap that of ex- 
isting safety foundations. It will be located at Cornell 
University and be known as The Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Aviation Safety Center. Jerome Lederer, 
president of Flight Safety Foundation, will be execu- 
tive director. 


@ ARounD THE worRLD 
BOAC-BEA Loss Reduced: British Overseas Air- 


ways Corp., and British European Airways had a com- 
bined loss of $25,635,346 for the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1950, smallest loss for any year under state owner- 
ship. Previous combined losses (including British South 
American Airways, now merged with BOAC) were: 
1946-47, $28,599,967; 1947-48, $31,043,345; 1948-49, $27,- 
276,143. BOAC’s 1949-50 loss, just reported was $21,- 
817,283 against $22,615,163 in 1946-47, $19,856,029 in 
1947-48, $16,365,146 in 1948-49. BEA’s were $3,818,063, 
$6,042,223, $10,007,169 and $7,736,638. 


@@& OFF THE PRESS 


Vol. IV of The Army Air Force in World War II, entitled 
“The Pacific—Guadalcanal to Spain, August, 1942, to July, 
1944.” University of Chicago Press. $6. 

Principles of Plant Protection, published by the Munitions 
Board, outlining what can be expected in the way of 
sabotage and what can be done to minimize effects. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 15¢ each. 

The Psychology of Flight, by Alex Varney, director, Varney 
School of Flight. D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 269 pages. $3.75. 
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Capital cuooses (hwo ACCESSORIES 
FOR ITS NEW LUXURY CONSTELLATIONS 


Capital Airlines, with the addition of Lockheed 
Constellations to their fleet, again step ahead 
with long strides in luxurious and high-speed 
travel. America’s second-oldest airline serves 
over 70 centers of industry, commerce and 
recreation daily. Now, with these new sky giants, 
even more cities will be added to their schedule. 

To keep these queens of the airways aloft 
takes stamina and endurance. We are proud to 


have Capital Airlines choose so many Pesco 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 
eo, wy 
° d ac ,> 


accessories. Ever since the formation of Capital 
Airlines, Pesco equipment has been used to safe- 
guard flight. 

Among the accessories that are being used on 
these sky liners are: Engine-driven fuel pumps, 
propeller feathering pumps, engine-driven vacu- 
um pumps and motor-driven hydraulic pumps. 

We salute Capital Airlines on the advent of 
their new, luxurious service and wish them good 


fortune in the progressing years. 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
24700 NORTH MILES ROAD 


BEDFORD, OHIO 








The Sky 
Has Its Great 


Names... 


With men who fly, certain names command 
respect and confidence. Be they the names 
of fellow flyers ... or equipment... or . 
fuels and lubricants, this respect and con- & 
fidence is based on a record of achievement. 
Phillips 66 is one of those Great Names. 
Phillips 66 Aviation Products participated 
in many pioneering flights. ino talon. the 
quality of these products is attested by the 
many leading airlines which are Phillips 66 
customers. Phillips 66 Aviation. Gasoline 
and Engine Oils deserve your complete con- 
fidence. The Aviation Department, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla. 
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Manufacturers and suppliers shouldn’t ex- 
pect much out of Commerce Department’s Na- 
tional Production Authority until internal 
organization is further along. Commerce also 
still hazy on who will handle air transport. 

* 

Jump in cost of raw materials and aircraft 
components may cause Air Force to ask for 
more 1951 funds to maintain planned expansion. 

2 

Navy’s interest in transport planes (limited 
orders for Constellations and DC-6A’s) prob- 
ably won’t benefit Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice. They'll be used for Navy’s own fleet logistic 


support. 
+ 


Military Air Transport Service very pleased 
| with, and complimentary of, civil contractors 
| who are handling its heavy maintenance. 

” 
More management changes—including per- 
haps another major one—can be expected at 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 





named chairman) means better Board-White 
House relations. President has much confidence 
in Rentzel. White House pressure on him to 
take job, which he hadn't sought, was so great 
that he had no choice but to accept. 

7. 


| 
| Del Rentzel’s appointment to CAB (he'll be 


Joint Commerce-Labor Dept. committee is 
revising critical occupations list used as guide 
for reserve deferment. Commerce’s broad list 
will be considerably pruned; Labor’s may be 
expanded. Revised list should be ready this 
week. 

- 

Present plans call for almost complete sus- 

pension of feederline service in event of total 


mobilization. 
e 


Airlines should have all planes back from 

Korean airlift by next January or February. 
. 

A self-policing (inspection) system with 
plenty of teeth (fines and suspensions) is about 
to be set up by International Air Transport As- 
sociation. It will cover all types of IATA ac- 
tivities, including airlines’ dealings with agents. 

+ 

White House, by ordering general budget cuts 
in civil agencies, has upset CAA’s current fiscal 
year program for airport and terminal construc- 
tion and installation of high-intensity lights. 
Whole program is up in the air at present. 





al 








Government Aid for New Plane Testing 


Government plans for financing the testing of new 
transport planes were in their final stage last week 
as the prototype testing bill (S. 3504) passed the House 
and was awaiting Senate action. The bill, which would 
aid development not only of turbine-powered planes, in 
which the U. S. trails the British, but also cargo and 
feeder transports, was not as broad as industry had 
hoped for, but was at least considered as a “foot in the 
door.” Many manufacturing and airline officials be 
lieve government aid must go to actual construction a 
well as testing. 

The new law’s main provisions will be: 

MONEY: Expenditure of $12,500,000 authorized ove: 
five-year period. This is only an authorization; money 
must still be appropriated by Congress. 

CONTROL: Law will be under control of Secretary 
of Commerce. He will (1) prepare broad operating and 
general utility characteristics and specifications for types 
of planes which he finds are requized by public interest; 
(2) provide for operation and testing, by contract o1 
otherwise, of available jet or turbo-prop planes undei 
simulated airline conditions; (3) provide for minor ex 
perimental modifications of such planes during the test 
ing period. 

CONSULTATION: In carrying out program, Secretary 
of Commerce shall consult with Defense Department, 
CAB, NACA, labor groups, airlines and manufacturers 


Rentzel Named to CAB, Nyrop Heads CAA 


D. W. Rentzel, Civil Aeronautics Administrator, was 
nominated Sept. 19 by President Truman to fill the un- 
expired term of Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., former chai 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Donald W. Nyrop, 
who has been Deputy CAA Administrator for Operations, 
was nominated as Rentzel’s successor. Rentzel’s ap 
pointment, which met with favorable industry reaction, 
will expire Dec. 31, 1953. The President is expected to 
name him chairman of the Board. The Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee voted unanimously to 
confirm Rentzel and Nyrop after a hearing at which 
several Senators criticized CAB’s past policies and lack 
of action. 


CAA Militarization Restudied 


There will be no immediate action on proposals to 
militarize the Civil Aeronautics Administration in whole 
or in part in event of an emergency, and the entire plan 
will be restudied before any further steps are taken 

The Bureau of the Budget, which has had before it a 
legislative proposal to accomplish such militarization, 
submitted the plan to various government agencies fo1 
comment. As a result of these comments, the CAA and 
Air Force are to work out exactly what the CAA’s in- 
ternal organization would be in event of militarization 
This is expected to take about two months. Principal 
objection to the first proposal has been that it is too 
broad. 

Even after the CAA-Air Force work is complete, the 
entire project will again go before the Budget Bureau, 
which will decide whether it is desirable to ask Con- 
gress for legislation. 
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@ MANUFACTURERS 


Cessna Buys Aero Parts: Cessna Aircraft Co. has 
purchased at public sale for $228,000 the Aero Parts 
Manufacturing Co., Wichita, Kans., former subsidiary 
of Batavia Metal Products Inc., Batavia, Ill., munitions 
works. “ 


Costs Rising: Spot check on rising costs, made by 
Aircraft Industries Association for Air Force, reveals: 
purchased items up about 10%; average delivery of 
materials quoted at double the time required two months 
ago; some vendors asking labor and material escalation 
clauses in contracts; increasing number of suppliers in- 
sisting that invoice price of items ordered now be the 
price in effect at time of shipment. 


Goodyear Builds Fuselages: Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., back in heavier-than-air manufacturing, will build 
fuselages under subcontract for Piasecki Helicopter Corp. 


F-80 Overhaul: Lockheed Aircraft Service Inc. has 
been awarded an Air Force contract for overhaul and 
modification of an undisclosed number of Lockheed F-80 
jet fighters. Work will be performed at the LAS Bur- 
bank, Calif., base. 


Carburetor Division Moves: Borg-Warner’s Mar- 
vel-Schebler Carburetor Division is moving from Flint, 
Mich., to an expanded plant at Decatur, Ill., to meet 
increased demands for jet engine fuel pumps. It will 
be in operation by late winter. Robert J. Mishall will 
be vice president-general manager of the division, also 
retaining his post as president of Pesco Products Divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner. 


SKF Expands: SKF Industries Inc., Philadelphia, is 
building a 40,000 sq. ft. plant addition to handle in- 
creased orders for anti-friction bearings. 


Lockheed Subcontracts: Cessna Aircraft Co. will 
build tail sections for Lockheed F-94 fighters and T-33 
trainers, while Texas Engineering and Manufacturing 
Co. is scheduled to receive a Lockheed subcontract for 
wing sections. Chance Vought Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. has received a Lockheed letter of 
intent for fabrication of empennage and aft sections for 
P2V Navy patrol bombers. 


Cost of Transports: Cost per pound for transport 
planes increased from $7.28 in 1936 for DC-3 to $11.30 
in 1945 for DC-4 to $19.20 in 1950 for DC-6, says Warren 
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T. Dickinson, assistant to the chief engineer, Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Reasons: greater complexity, regulatory 
burdens, design refinement, higher materials costs, 72% 
rise in consumer price index. However, airline fares 
haven’t risen because of new planes’ greater working 
capacity, and increase in airline efficiency, he states. 


Wickwire Distributor: Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Division of Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. has designated 
Air Associates Inc., Teterboro, N. J., as exclusive aviation 
distributor for Wickwire aircraft control cable. 


G® PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


Turbo-Jet Certificated: The model 450-D4 axial 
flow turbo-jet engine manufactured by Allison Division 
of General Motors Corp. has been certificated by CAA 
for commercial use. It is the commercial version of 
J-35, rated at 5,000 lbs. thrust. 


Navy Plan for Turbo-Prop: Navy is expected to 
use Consolidated Vultee turbo-prop flying boat (10 are 
on order) more for transport work than for patrol. 
Plane will have Navy designation R3Y-1 (transport). 


New Ground Heater: AiResearch Manufacturing 
Co. has delivered to the Air Force the first portable 
ground heater powered by a gas turbine engine. The 
heater, now in quantity production, is designed to warm 
up a six-engined B-36 in winter in the Arctic within 
15 minutes. 


Ambulance Version: An ambulance version of the 
four-place Pacer has been developed by Piper Aircraft 
Co. It will carry one patient on a litter, a nurse and 
the pilot. 


Aluminum Forging Process: A new aluminum 
forging process which eliminates use of rivets in con- 
struction of aircraft wing panels has been developed by 
Air Force’s Air Materiel Command. Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. and Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., 
cooperated in the development. 


Twin-Bonanza Tours: Beech Aircraft’s flying pro- 
tctype of the Twin-Bonanza is now touring U. S. mili- 
tary installations, where it will be demonstrated to 
Army Field Forces, Air Force and Navy. Beech hopes 
to have first production models built next spring. 


GH miitary 


AF Transport Needs: Indication of new emphasis 
on filling USAF air transport needs was voiced by Secre- 
tary of the Air Force Thomas K. Finletter before the 
Aviation Writers Association in Washington Sept. 21. 
Introduction of new large planes like Boeing C-97 and 
Douglas C-124 will give USAF a lift potential sufficient 
to meet needs of 69-group Air Force, he said, adding: “A 
plan must be developed so that airlines can continue to 
operate as commercial airlines during war. I cannot 
report any planned solution. I can only say that it is 
under urgent study.” 


Defense Resignations: Hubert E. Howard, chair- 
man of the Munitions Board, has resigned, and other 
resignations are expected following departure of Louis 
Johnson as Secretary of Defense. Expected to leave 
are assistant secretaries Paul Griffith, Marx Leva and 
W. J. McNeill. Roscoe Seybold, retired vice president- 
finance of Westinghouse Electric Corp., has been named 
vice chairman of the Munitions Board. 


Re-Rating Flying Officers: Air Force will re-rate 
upon request about 1,800 flying officers who were taken 
off flying status about a year ago as an economy move. 
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Reserve Vacancies: Air Force has announced it 
has reserve vacancies for 1,200 communications and elec- 
tronics specialists. 


Greenville Reactivated: Air Force plans reactiva- 
tion in the near future of Greenville Air Force Base, 
Greenville, S. C. It also plans to use on a “lease- 
basis” some facilities at Alexandria Municipal Airport, 
Alexandria, La. 


Air ROTC Expanded: Air ROTC enrollment has 
been increased by Air Force to expand and accelerate 
commissioning of officers. Quota for college juniors to 
enter two-year advanced AFROTC technical courses has 
been increased by 3,000, and provision has been made to 
train 1,500 college seniors in a one-year advanced pro- 
gram on aircraft maintenance engineering, air installa- 
tions, communications and armament. 


AMC Contracts: Air Force’s Air Materiel Com- 
mand has awarded the following contracts in excess of 
$100,000: Davey Compressor Co., Kent, O., $392,236; Pio- 
neer Air Compressor Co., New York, N. Y., $152,468; 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Cincinnati, O., $307,977, all for air 


compressors. 


@ airiines 


Ozark Buys Parks: Parks Air Lines’ stockholders 
have voted to transfer assets and routes of the feeder- 
line to Ozark Airlines at midnight, Sept. 25, and ask 
dismissal of pending court actions against CAB in which 
portions of the routes awarded to Ozark in the Parks 
investigation case have been tied up. Sale does not 
involve a cash transaction; Parks acquires 37'42% inter- 
est in Ozark and secures three places on the eight-man 
board of directors of the new feeder. 


Objections to TWA, PAA Service: British and 
French have objections to provisions of CAB’s Pan 
American-American Overseas merger decision which 
extend PAA to Paris and Rome and TWA to London 
and Frankfurt. Paul Barringer, deputy director of State 
Department’s office of transport and communications, is 
in London discussing the proposed service with the 
British, and Francis Deak, head of the department’s 
aviation policy staff, is talking with the French in 
Paris. British are concerned about capacity which may 
be offered on New York-London. TWA asked CAB to 
stay the merger until arrangements could be worked 
out with these governments, but the petition was denied. 

PAA and AOA are to complete the merger Sept. 25, 
and PAA would open Paris and Rome service as soon 
as governments approved. TWA announced London 
and Frankfurt service for Sept. 30, but said the only 
way it could start would be to agree to a “cartel system 
of allocation of frequency and capacity.” 


Turner Changes Name: Turner Airlines is chang- 
ing its name to Lake Central Airlines Inc. First regular 
annual stockholders meeting of the feederline elected 
the following officers and directors: Roscoe Turner, 
president and director; John V. Weesner, executive vice 
president and director; Roscoe P. Weesner, director; 
R. Paul Weesner, director; R. E. Ross, treasurer and di- 
rector; R. W. Clifford, vice president-operations; K. 
Robert Hahn, assistant vice president and secretary. 


Optimism on MTS: E. G. Plowman, director of 
Defense Department’s Military Traffic Service, estab- 
lished to provide uniform traffic service within the de- 
partment, is expected to see that airlines get a fair 
break on movement of military passengers and cargo. 
Although he won’t favor airlines over other transport, 
it’s not likely that railroads will get preferential treat- 
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ment they’ve received in past. If airline representatives 
justify advantages of air movement, they'll receive care- 
ful consideration. Plowman, vice president-traffic of 
U. S. Steel, is familiar with air transportation; he testi- 
fied in several CAB cases as an expert witness. 


Traffic Up, Revenue Down: U. S. overseas and 
international airlines performed more passenger-miles 
in the first half of 1950 compared with the same 1949 
period, but took in less revenue. Reason: special ex- 
cursion fares and other tariff concessions reduced aver- 
age yield per revenue passenger-mile from 7.75c to 
7.lc. The lines flew 998,147,000 passenger-miles and 
collected $77,330,513 in passenger revenue in the first 
half of 1949, against 1,025,649,000 and $72,876,608 in the 
same 1950 period. 


August Traffic Up: Airline traffic in August was up 
sharply. Examples: Delta up 44% and Pioneer 35% 
over last year. Forecast: United, which customarily 
reduces schedules sharply for winter, will take off one 
lone DC-6 Chicago-New York trip. 


Newark Passenger Terminal: Immediate con- 
struction of a new $6,000,000 airline passenger terminal 
at Newark Airport has been authorized by the Port of 
New York Authority. 


Airline Services 

Pan American World Airways starts non-stop service be- 
tween New York and Caracas, Venezuela, on Oct. 15, subject 
to CAB approval. 

Turner Airlines on Oct. 2 starts service at Richmond, Ind., 
and on the same date transfers Cincinnati operations from 
Lunken Airport to Greater Cincinnati Airport. 

American Airlines on Sept. 24 consolidated service to Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Springfield, Mass., by transferring Spring- 
field operations from Barnes Airport, Westfield, Mass., to 
Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Examiners’ Reports 


@ Trans-Texas Airways will get 3-year certificate extension 
if CAB adopts recommendation of Examiner James M 
Verner. In show cause order last year, CAB suggested 
termination because of unfavorable first-year cost and 
traffic statistics. Citing TTA’s improvement since then 
Verner said it’s too early to write investment off as a loss 
He recommended denial, however, of TTA’s request to serve 
Tyler, Texas, and Post Office Department's request that 
TTA’s service be found not required by needs of postal 
service. 

e@ Arrow Airways’ laige irreguiar carrier letter ol registration 
should be revoked for “knowing and willful” violations, 
Examiner Richard A. Walsh recommended. Arrow is al- 
leged to have violated Act and economic regulations by 
excessive operations. 


Actions 


@ Assembly and Distribution tariff rules of domestic freight 
lines may be continued, CAB ruled, subject to changes 
necessary to eliminate discriminatory practices. Some 
forwarders had opposed because, they felt, direct carriers 
acquired forwarder business by consolidating shipments 
under the rules. It amounts merely to anticipated fair com- 
petition, CAB said. 

@ Airborne Transport, Inc. was denied request for individuai 
exemption to continue as large irregular carrier. It was 
20th of original 96 applicants denied exemptions by CAB 
Five have been successful; 71 still pending. 


Applications 


@ American Airlines and Braniff Airways asked approval 
of a Houston-West Coast equipment interchange proposal. 
DC-6 planes would be used and service started immediately 
after CAB approval. Both asked joint consideration with 
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Houston-West Coast interchange request of Trans World 
Airlines and Continental Air Lines. 
@ Chicago and Southern Air Lines applied for authority to 
abandon service at Terre Haute, Indiana, and to have point 
dropped from its certificate. Started November 1, 1947. 
service has been conducted at a loss, C&S said, with no 
outlook for profit in the future. 
@ Airline Transport Carriers, a non-sked, applied for exemp- 
tion authority to operate interstate, overseas, and foreign 
flights until Mar. 1, 1951, under contract with Department of 
Defense. 

Petitions 
@ Eastern Air Lines asked suspension of National Airlines’ 
latest DC-6 daylight coach tariff scheduled to become ef- 
fective Oct. 1. The tariff, $58 one-way between New York 
and Miami, is similar to one suspended last month after 
EAL protested. 
@ Air Transport Associates will get support in fight to re- 
tain letter of registration if CAB permits intervention re- 
quested by Aircoach Transport Association. The non-sked 
faces revocation of letter for alleged excessive operations 
Made up of large group of non-skeds, the Association said 
this is first move under new plan to support members in 
CAB economic proceedings. 
@ Transocean Air Lines asked CAB to reconsider an crder 
which denied exemption authority for transportation of 
industrial personnel four times monthly between U. S. 


and Okinawa. 
CAB Calendar 


Oct. 2—Hearing in Frontier Airlines’ Certificate Renewal 
Case. 10 a.m., Conference Room A, Departmental Auditorium, 
Washington. Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. (Docket 4340). 

Oct. 2—Hearing on applications for Havana-New York 
Foreign Air Carrier Permits. 10 a.m., Room E-214, Temp. 
Bldg. 5, Washington. Examiner J. Earl Cox. (Docket 3213 
et al.). 

Oct. 4—Hearing in Eastern Air Lines’ Miami-San Juan 
Coach Fare Investigation. Tentative. Place and hour to be 
announced. Examiner Paul N. Pfeiffer. (Docket 4595). 


Bills Passed 
@S. 2875, extending life of Federal Airport Act from June 
30, 1953 to June 30, 1958. Because the Budget Bureau op- 
posed the bill, there is a chance that the President may 
veto it 

Bills Introduced 
@S. 4169, providing war risk insurance for chartered civil 
aircraft operated for government into war zones. Bill, which 
would amend Civil Aeronautics Act, would cover planes, 
pilots and other personnel. Introduced by Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson (D., Colo.). 
© S. 4164, providing civil airman training along lines of pre- 
war Civil Pilot Training Program. Introduced by Sen. Edwin 
C. Johnson (D., Colo.). 


Qcivit aviation 


Foreign Airman Certificates: Effective Sept. 27, 
Civil Air Regulations allow granting one-year licenses 
to foreign nationals whose countries give reciprocal! rights 
to U. S. applicants for the following: student and private 
pilot certificates, airline transport rating, mechanic cer- 
tificate, flight navigator, flight engineer, aircraft dis- 
patcher, air traffic control and tower operator. When 
licenses expire, they’re reissued without further demon- 
stration of technical competence by the holder. 


Gp FINaNciAL 


All American Loss: A net loss of $580,336 has 
been reported by All American Airways for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, compared with $270,114 loss for 
the previous fiscal year. 


Increased Capitalization: Stockholders of Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. vote Sept. 28 on proposal to in- 
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crease authorized capitalization of the company from 
360,000 to 720,000 shares and to split the stock two-for- 
one. Par value will be increased from $1 to $5. 


Thompson Negotiating: Thompson Products Inc. 
is negotiating for assets of Perfect Circle Corp., Hagers- 
town, Ind., manufacturer of piston rings, bearing ad- 
justers, etc. Under a merger agreement, there would 
be exchange of one Thompson share for 4.5 Perfect 
Circle shares. Stockholders of the latter company vote 
on the proposal within the next month. 


@ iasor 


New GE Contract: Agreement on a new contract 
has been reached by General Electric Co. and Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, CIO, ending a strike 
of 40,000 workers, including those at the Lynn, Mass., 
J-47 jet engine plant. Contract includes 10c per hr. 
wage increase, cost of living escalator clause, and pen- 
sion ($125 per month minimum, retroactive to July 1) 
and insurance benefits. 


Cal Central Increase: California Central Air- 
lines, intrastate scheduled carrier, has voluntarily granted 
a 10c per hr. wage increase for all mechanics, retroac- 
tive to Aug. 1, in addition to present International As- 
sociation of Machinists’ contract which provides 5c per 
hr. progressive raise every six months. 


Link Raises Wages: A 10c per hr. cost of living 
wage increase has been given to all hourly employes of 
Link Aviation Inc. 


Possible PAA-AOA Strike: About 11,000 main- 
tenance and service personnel on American Overseas 
Airlines and Pan American World Airways threatened 
to strike in protest against prospective discharge of 383 
AOA employes following merger of the two airlines on 
Sept. 25. Employes are members of Transport Workers 
Union-CIO. National Mediation Board was working to 
avert a strike. 


@ IN GENERAL 


NPA Appointments: The National Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce, has announced the 
following appointments: Manly Fleischmann, Buffalo at- 
torney, general counsel; H. George Wilde, president of 
Lee National Bank, Lee, Mass., assistant to the Admin- 
istrator; W. Howard Chase, public relations director of 
General Foods Corp., consultant. 


@@ OFF THE PRESS 


Air Pewer: Key to Survival, by Alexander P. De Seversky. 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 361 pages. Cloth edition, 
$3.50; paper, $1. 


Sept. 28-30—Society of Automotive Engineers aeronau- 
tics meeting and aircraft engineering display, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sept. 28-30—Air Reserve Ass’n annual convention, 
Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Sept. 28—National Air Taxi Conference meeting, U. S 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


International 
Sept. 27—ICAO Council meeting (11th Session), Mon- 
treal. 
Sept. 28—ICAO Air Transport Committee meeting, 
Montreal. 
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